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1 June 1945, A B29 ‘Superfort’ 
of 21st Bomber Command rains 
incendiaries on Osaka, Japan's 
second largest city. The first 
raid on Japan had been flown 

by 68 B29s from Chengtu, China, 
a year before. Maintenance and 
Japanese ground attacks led to 
all 1945 B29 raids being made 
from the Pacific (see p.47) 
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*Big Jay’, the world’s last active battleship: called 
out twice to provide firepower on the cheap 


Anine-gun salvo from USS New Jersey's 16in main armament hurls over 10+ tons of shells onto targets in the area of 
the 38th Parallel in Korea, 1951. During her 49,000-mile tour the battleship fired over 3,600 tons of 16in ammunition. 


‘Rest well, yet sleep lightly; and hear the call, if again 
sounded, to provide firepower for freedom.’ With these 
words, Captain Robert C. Peniston, USN, relinquished 
command of USS New Jersey, the world’s last active 
battleship, on 17 December 1969. At Puget Sound Naval 
Yard, Bremerton, Washington, New Jersey joined the 
Inactive Fleet in a permanent berth alongside her sister-ship 
Missouri, where skeleton crews now keep ‘Big Jay’ and 
‘Mighty Mo’ in a state of preservation. The two remaining 
battleships of the /owa-class are similarly berthed at 
Philadelphia, and the battleships A/abama, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina and Texas are also preserved—as memorials, 
by their name-states. Are these great ships now no more 
than museum pieces? At least one authoritative commen- 
tator does not think so 

Writing in ‘Brassey's Annual 1973’ about Vietnam, 
Colonel R. D. Heinl, Jr, USMC (Retd,), denounces the 
‘aviation-dominated US Navy . . . (which) waited over 
three years to reluctantly recommission one battleship (cost 
of reactivation about that of six crashed Phantom F4 
fighter-bombers) and then foolishly mothballed her prior to 
the massive Communist Easter offensive of 1972 . . . .’ The 
US Navy officially states that the four /owa-class battleships 
‘will remain subject to recall to active service, should a need 
for them arise’. 

The keel of New Jersey (BB.62)—56th of 57 battleships 


built for the US Navy from /ndiana (BB.1) in 1895 to 
Wisconsin (BB.64) in 1944—was laid at Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard on 16 September 1940. On 7 December 1942, 
exactly one year after Pearl Harbor, she was launched by 
the wife of Governor Edison of New Jersey. BB.62 was the 
second to carry the name of the ‘Garden State’; the first 
1904 New Jersey (BB.16), met a useful, if inglorious, end 
as a bombing target in 1922. 

The /owa-class (/owa, New Jersey, Missouri, Wisconsin) 
last and largest of US battleships, was the third US battle- 
ship class designed between 1934 and 1940, The pro- 
gramme called for a doubling of naval strength by 1946. 
Delays in the late 1930s meant that only two battleships 
of the 35,000-ton North Carolina-class were complete 
before Pearl Harbor. The US had no other battleships less 
than 17 years old and a 65,000-ton limit was imposed by 
the Panama Canal. 

The two North Carolina-class battleships, like the four 
South Dakota-class of 1941-42, were built for speed and 
punch; smaller than their Japanese counterparts, but 
mounting 9 x 16in guns and making 28 knots. They were 
compact and handy rather than handsome; but the 45,000- 
ton (57,216 tons fully loaded) New Jersey had good looks 
as well. She combined the same beam (108ft 2in) with 
much greater overall length (887ft 7in, compared with the 
680ft South Dakota and 729ft North Carolina) to give a 
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leaner, cleaner outline, enhanced by a clipper bow. New 
Jersey's Westinghouse four-shaft geared turbines and 
eight Babcock and Wilcox oil-fueled boilers developed 
212,000 shp, driving four propellers to give a very impres- 
sive 33 knots, a five-knot improvement on her predecessors. 

Six /owa-class were ordered at about $110 million each, 
but only four were completed. Finished early in 1943, New 
Jersey carried a main armament of 9 x 16in 50-calibre guns 
(in three triple turrets, two forward and one aft) each 
capable of throwing a 2,700lb shell 30 miles. Her secondary 
armament comprised 20 x Sin 38-calibre dual-purpose (DP) 
guns in twin mounts. The tertiary AA battery consisted of 
64 x 40mm guns in 16 quadruple mounts and 60 twin- 
mounted 20mm. Together these Sin and light AA guns gave 
New Jersey the ability to put up a barrage of 17.8 tons of 
AA fire every minute. The importance of AA defense was 
emphasized by the battleship’s maximum 17in armor belt. 

Commissioned on 23 May 1943 and with fitting-out 
complete, Mew Jersey sailed from Philadelphia for a shake- 
down Caribbean cruise. A war-time crew of 2,700 was com- 
manded by Captain Carl F. Holden (who remained her 
skipper until January 1945). On 7 January 1944 she passed 
through the Panama Canal on her way to join the Fifth Fleet. 


In time for Operation Flintlock 

New Jersey joined Rear Admiral Frederick C. Sherman's 
TG58,3 Task (Group Three of Vice Admiral Marc A. Mitscher's 
Task Force 58), on 25 January 1944. She was in time for 
Operation Flintlock, the occupation of the Marshall Islands. 
While carrier-aircraft hammered Kwajalein Atoll, New 
Jersey, lowa, heavy cruiser Wichita and nine destroyers 
stood guard by the flat-tops. On 4 February, after similar 
operations off Eniwetok, New Jersey dropped anchor in 
Majuro lagoon—and here Admiral Raymond A. Spruance, 
commanding Fifth Fleet, shifted his flag from the heavy 
cruiser /ndianapolis. 

On 12 February 1944, New Jersey left Majuro to head a 
strike on Truk, the Imperial Japanese Navy's vaunted 
‘Gibraltar of the Pacific’. Even while TF58 refuelled at sea, 
Japan's Admiral Mineichi Koga was pulling out his major 
warships. Nevertheless, when TF58's planes hit Truk early 
on 16 February, they caught the enemy unprepared, 
destroying many aircraft on the ground and taking heavy 
toll of merchant shipping. Spruance himself led New Jersey, 
/owa, a carrier, two heavy cruisers and four destroyers on a 
sweep to intercept fleeing warships. About 40 miles NW of 
Truk, Spruance’s ships sank the light cruiser Kator/ and the 
destroyer Maikaze; New Jersey claimed a share in the latter, 
but her solo score was limited to a trawler, blown apart at 
close range. The destroyer Nowaki, straddled by New 
Jersey's 16in salvoes opening at more than 20 miles, 
escaped after firing a defiant torpedo spread. 

New Jersey carried Spruance’s flag in attacks on Mille 
Atoll and the Palaus, but on 10 April 1944, the Admiral 
transferred back to /nd/anapolis. At the end of the month, 
New Jersey's guns were hammering the New Guinea 
invasion beaches and then, after another blow at Truk, 
wrecking the Japanese airfield at Ponape. When the Marine 
Corps hit the Saipan beaches on 15 June, New Jersey was 
one of seven battleships of Vice Admiral Willis A. Lee's 
TG58.7, providing fire support for Operation Forager. While 
the ‘Marianas Turkey Shoot’ broke Japan's airpower, New 
Jersey helped guard the US carriers. 


< New Jersey, /ast battleship to fire 16in guns ‘in anger’. 


On 24 August 1944, Fifth Fleet was redesignated Third 
Fleet when Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr., relieved Spruance, 
hoisting his flag in New Jersey at Pearl Harbor. Halsey 
would have preferred a carrier, but ‘carriers are vulnerable, 
and we could not afford to risk flag functions being inter- 
rupted by battle damage. My only alternative . . . was the 
new /owa-class, so | requested one and drew the New 
Jersey,’ Halsey claimed to have no particular feeling for any 
of his flagships, but when he relieved Spruance again in 
April 1945, he expressed disappointment at having to take 
Missouri because New Jersey was being refitted, 

‘The Big Jay’ sailed on 30 August 1944. She rendez- 
voused with TF38 on 11 September (TF58 when under 
Spruance). After strikes in the Visayas and southern 
Philippines, New Jersey went for repair to Ulithi Atoll, the 
USN’s new fleet anchorage in the Carolines, where prepara- 
tions for the Leyte Gulf Landings were already in hand. 
These started on 20 October. 

New Jersey’s role during the four days (23-26 October) 
of the greatest sea battle in history was scarcely glorious, 
She missed both the actions she might have fought in. 
Halsey thought that his carrier strikes had sufficiently 
mauled the converging Japanese squadrons trying to get 
amongst the invasion fleet in Leyte Gulf. On the evening of 
24 October he took the bait presented by four virtually 
empty carriers—Vice-Admiral J. Ozawa's 3rd Fleet steaming 
south from Japan. New Jersey headed seven battlewagons 
and 15 fleet carriers in a dash north. Next morning three 
desperate signals came from Seventh Fleet, covering the 
landings, announcing that it was under shellfire in the San 
Bernadino Straits from Vice-Admiral Takeo Kurita's 1st 
Striking Force. 


Halsey’s missed opportunity 

By 1055 Halsey had finally relented. ‘At that moment, 
Ozawa was exactly 42 miles from the muzzles of my 16in 
guns....| turned my back on the opportunity | had dreamed 
of since my days as a cadet.’ Leaving Mischer to finish off 
Ozawa (who lost all his four carriers), Halsey swung his 
fast battleships and three carriers south, working up speed 
until New Jersey and /owa, with light cruiser escorts, were 
way ahead. Halsey reached San Bernardino just after 
midnight, but Kurita had been gone two hours. The single 
straggler was the destroyer Nowaki which had escaped 
from Truk. 

The three light cruisers set her alight and two destroyers 
finished her off with torpedoes. For Halsey, watching from 
New Jersey's bridge, it was ‘the first and only surface action 
| saw during my entire career'—an illuminating comment on 
the Pacific naval war. New Jersey was soon among 
Japanese survivors, swimming ‘thick as water bugs’. 

After Leyte, New Jersey moved north of Luzon island 
where, on 29 October, she first encountered kamikaze air 
attack in strength. Around 30 aircraft dived on her task 
group: most were downed by the fighter screen, New 
Jersey’s gunners blasted one, but too late to prevent it 
ramming the notoriously unlucky carrier /ntrepid (nick- 
named ‘Decrepit, because she spent so much time 
repairing !). Some of this ill-luck spread to New Jersey: 
badly-aimed MG fire from /ntrepid wounded three of the 
battleship’s crew. New Jersey winged another kamikaze. 
too late to prevent it crashing onto /ntrepid, but was more 
successful with another diving on the carrier Cabot. 

When ‘the Big Jay’ entered Ulithi lagoon on 27 November 
1944, she had steamed 36,185 miles in 95 days under 
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Halsey’'s flag. She did not rest long. On 11 December she 
sailed with /owa and Wisconsin in TG38.2, again for Luzon. 
For three days, after the force refuelled at sea from tankers, 
carrier-aircraft harassed Luzon's kamikaze airstrips. 

The kamikaze were temporarily subdued, but an unsus- 
pected enemy was advancing on TF38 from the east. 
Because of the rapid advance into enemy waters, insufficient 
onshore meteorological stations had been established. 
Third Fleet was briefed twice daily by Weather Control from 
Pearl Harbor, but local weather-patrol planes were ham- 
pered by having to keep radio silence. However, each 
carrier had its ‘weather officer’, while aboard New Jersey 
Halsey could turn to Commander G, F. Kosco, a specialist 
on hurricanes. Early on 17 December, when TF38 rendez- 
voused once more with the tankers, Kosco estimated that 
the worsening weather was due to a ‘tropical disturbance’ 
450 miles out. Then rising seas whipped by a sudden 
Force 8 (30-40 knot) gale, parted fuel hoses and threatened 
collisions between closely linked ships. The destroyers 
Spence and Hunt (the former, like many of her consorts, 
particularly unhandy because water-ballast had not been 
taken in) attempted to ‘drink’ from New Jersey, At 1128 the 
hoses parted, and by 1240 Halsey’s diary recorded six more 
parted hoses. Aboard the carriers, aircraft were lashed to 
the deck with steel cables, and some returning pilots were 
ordered to ditch rather than risk the wildly-pitching flight- 
decks. Refuelling was broken off and during the next few 
hours, acting on Kosco's inadequate data, Halsey ordered 
three course changes. The last took New Jersey into the 
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heart of the ‘disturbance’—a typhoon producing radar 
patterns which in the words of the USN official historian, 
looked ‘like an Edgar Allan Poe thriller’. 

The US Navy now took its worst storm damage since the 
Samoan hurricane of 1889. At about 1400 on 18 December, 
Halsey recalled : ‘This was the peak of the storm... . The 
70ft seas smash you from all sides . . . you can’t tell the 
ocean from the air this typhoon tossed New Jersey as if 
she were a canoe . , . we were buffeted from one bulkhead 
to another . . . what it was like on a destroyer one-twentieth 
New Jersey's size, | can only imagine . . . .' It was perhaps 
worse than Halsey imagined. The 2,100-ton Spence 
capsized at 1100 on 18 December; only 24 of her 300- 
strong crew survived. The smaller Hull, pushed so far over 
by a 110-knot gust that the sea poured down her stacks, 
went down with 202 men. Only six men were saved from 
Hull's sister-ship Monaghan. The escort carriers lost 146 
aircraft while Monterey and Cowpens narrowly escaped 
destruction when planes broke loose, collided and started 
fires. Ten other destroyers, one tanker and a fleet tug lost 
men or were damaged. The death toll reached 790. 

As he sailed from Ulithi on 30 December, Halsey signalled 
from repaired New Jersey to Third Fleet: '. . . Keep the 
bastards dying!’ After replenishment from the Fleet Train, 
he led TF38 through the Luzon Strait. Between 10-20 
January 1945, Halsey’s sortie sank some 133,000 tons of 
Japanese merchant shipping for the loss of only a handful of 
aircraft. Another typhoon was survived without loss on 13 
January. On 27 January 1945, Halsey’s flag was lowered on 
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A A comparison between New Jersey and the Phantom 
strike aircraft, A New Jersey's 16in guns would reach some 
30 miles, while the Phantom’s range is 670 miles to target. 
B New Jersey's broadside of nine 16in shells, each 
weighing 2,700/b, compared with (C) 8-ton bomb capacity 
of the Phantom. D Here, the 13 16in shells of New 

Jersey each represent 500 tons of broadsides, or 

5,688 rounds: to deliver the same weight of explosive, 
each of the ten Phantoms shown in silhouette would need 
to make 100 sorties, E A personnel comparison. New 
Jersey (2,700 men) and her escort of six destroyers 

(270 men each) total 4,920 navy personnel. But only 

24 aircrew are needed for the twelve Phantoms making 
their strikes. 

œ Range. In 24 hours, New Jersey would cover 700 miles 
at 30 knots. In that time, Phantoms would be able to 

make strikes in all directions, covering the 700 miles 

in 30 minutes. 

< A US Navy Phantom carrying 24 bombs in clusters of 
three, just one of the permutations possible with 

this versatile strike aircraft. The armament tonnage 
depended on range to target and back. 


New Jersey at Ulithi and Third Fleet again became Fifth 
Fleet as Adm. Spruance took command, New Jersey now 
flew Rear Admiral Oscar C. Badger's flag at the head of 
Battleship Division 7. But she was not to participate in the 
final scenes of the Pacific war: on 18 April 1945, she sailed 
stateside, for an overhaul in Puget Sound. 

On 14 August 1945, the day before the cease-fire, New 
Jersey once more became Fifth Fleet's flagship, running up 
Spruance’s flag in Apra harbor, Guam, Not until 17 Septem- 
ber did she arrive in Japanese waters, where she remained 
until January 1946. On the 28th of that month, she sailed 
from Yokosuka with what must have been her happiest 
‘crew’ ever—1,000 Gls on their way back to San Francisco. 
The next two years saw New Jersey active in new waters— 
in the Atlantic, where she took Annapolis cadets and 
Reserve officers on training cruises. The battleship ‘showed 
the flag’ in Britain, at Rosyth and Portsmouth in June-July 
1947, and to Norway, where she was inspected by King 
Haakon VII on 2 July 1947. But on 29 June 1948, tugs 
took her under Brooklyn Bridge (with only 2ft clearance) 
en route to her decommissioned berth at Bayonne, New 
Jersey. The USN's ‘mothballed’ monsters, many believed, 
had no part to play in the nuclear age—and that was 
probably a majority opinion on 25 June 1950, when the 
Korean War began (see ‘War Monthly’ issue 9). 

On 4 July 1950, when President Harry S. Truman ordered 
a naval blockade of the Korean coast, Missouri was the only 
US battleship in service. Then on 21 November, New 
Jersey was recommissioned under Captain David M. Tyree. 
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With much the same armament she had carried in 1943-45, 
the veteran battlewagon joined Fast Carrier Task Force 77 
east of Korea, as flagship of Vice Admiral Harold M. Martin's 
Seventh Fleet, on 17 May 1951. On the night of 20 May, 
her 16in guns thundered for the first time in six years, as 
she hurled shells into Wonsan harbor. Communist shore 
batteries responded ; Mew Jersey won the duel, but took a 
hit on No 1 turret and a near-miss aft, killing one man. 

The value of fire-support from heavy ships was obvious 
from the outset. The North Korean Navy consisted of a few 
patrol-craft and torpedo-boats, most of which were 
destroyed by the US AA cruiser Juneau and the RN light 
cruiser Jamaica off Chumunjin above the 38th Parallel on 
2 July 1950. Nor was Communist airpower much to be 
feared—over the sea, at any rate. But the United Nations’ 
‘interdiction’ of the enemy's troop and supply movements 
proved difficult, for the Communists had a good transport 
network and skilful camouflage and maintenance tech- 
niques. The cruisers scored notable successes, but the 
shallow coastal waters were cleverly mined, and well-sited 
and concealed shore batteries made off-shore bombard- 
ment hazardous, Obviously, battleships with their greater 
range, aided by spotter-aircraft, were needed. Missouri, 
arriving in September 1950, proved this immediately by 
wrecking a bridge and other railroad installations near 
Samchok with 50 rounds of 16in fire. New Jersey was 
followed by Wisconsin and lowa. 

When UN ground forces were on the defensive, it was 
inevitable that a wide front needed to be held against an 
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enemy greatly superior in numbers, who did not hesitate to 
concentrate men in frontal mass-attacks, Much of the 
terrain was unfavorable for conventional land artillery so 
‘floating artillery’ came into its own. On 18 August 1951, 
for example, New Jersey was mainly responsible for breaking 
up two determined North Korean attacks on a South Korean 
division in the Kansong area, with a 24-hour bombardment. 

The effectiveness of such fire, using both delayed-burst 
and air-burst shells, is reflected in this naval liaison team 
report of 24 September 1951 : ‘27 rounds of 16in fired... on 
Hills 1190 and 951, with many bunkers destroyed, others 
revealed, and many casualties inflicted . . . .' A similar report 
dated 2 October 1951, recorded that Vew Jersey ‘expended 
136 rounds . . , air observers and enemy POWs reported 25 
counted enemy bunkers destroyed, 45 estimated destroyed ; 
200 killed, 400 wounded’. The main limitation of naval 
gunfire was the vulnerability of spotter-planes and heli- 
copters (first used in action as spotters for the heavy 
cruiser USS Helena in August 1950). 

As the war progressed, new land-sea co-operation tech- 
niques were evolved. Vice Admiral C. Turner Joy, Com- 
mander Naval Forces, Far East, put the ‘air-gun’ system into 
operation: simultaneous strikes by carrier and land-based 
aircraft and naval gunfire, with the planes ‘repaying’ the 
naval gunners for keeping down enemy AA fire by spotting 
for them. First used, against Chongjin on 13 April 1953, 
New Jersey fired from 13 miles out because of coastal 
minefields. Adm, Joy's verdict was: ‘We cannot write off 
the naval gun as obsolete’. 

During her first tour of duty off Korea, ending on 22 
November 1951, New Jersey steamed 49,000 miles and 
fired more than 3,000 rounds of 16in and about 4,000 
rounds of Sin. She spent the greater part of 1952, after an 
overhaul at Norfolk Naval Yard, on training duty in the 
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Atlantic and Caribbean. But on 10 April, 1953, after taking 
aboard Seventh Fleet's C-in-C from Missouri, she was once 
more off Korea, During the next month, she switched 
operations from the east to the west coast where, with the 
British cruiser Newcastle, she silenced enemy gun positions 
south of Chinampo, a major Yellow Sea port. In July 1953 
New Jersey and her consorts ranged the east coast. 

New Jersey's last shots in the Korean War were fired at 
gun emplacements around Wonsan on 26 July 1953, the 
day before the cease-fire. On 16 September, at Pusan, 
President Syngman Rhee awarded the Korean Presidential 
Unit Citation to the Seventh Fleet in a ceremony aboard 
New Jersey. General Matthew B. Ridgway, who had 
replaced MacArthur as Supreme Commander in April 1951, 
credited naval forces with maintaining a near 100 per cent 
effective blockade, but commented that ‘. . , the excellent 
gunfire support from the battleships was not sufficient, under 
the artificial circumstances in Korea (i.e. the absence of 
enemy sea and air opposition) to warrant the retention of 
large rifled guns in the US Navy’. 

Ridgway's verdict notwithstanding, New Jersey re- 
mained in commission for four years after the Korean war, 
employed once more on training duty and ‘goodwill’ visits. 
From September 1954 to January 1956 she served with the 
US Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean. In December 1956, 
however, New Jersey arrived at New York once more for 
deactivation, joining the Atlantic Reserve Fleet at Bayonne 
on 21 August 1957, When /owa and Wisconsin followed 
her into reserve in 1958 (Missouri had been decommis- 
sioned in 1954), it seemed that the big-gun ship was really 
extinct. 

In Vietnam, however, the ‘artificial circumstances’ of 
Korea also prevailed. It was estimated that about 1,000 of 
the important targets in Vietnam listed by the Joint Chiefs of 


<) The 887ft-long New 
Jersey battles huge seas— 
even the Essex-class 
carrier off her starboard 
bow is plunging wildly. 

< The ‘Big Jay’ at rest 

by the great Forth Bridge 
in Scotland, during a 

visit with units of the 

US Fleet, June 1947. 

œ With turrets trained 
fore and aft, New Jersey 
cruises steadily down 

the Delaware river on 

her way to the Atlantic 
for sea trials in March 
1968. 

\ Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard, Pennsylvania, 
recedes as New Jersey 
leaves after her overhaul 
for reactivation in 1967. 
In April 1969 she was 
recommissioned and by 
September was operating 
off the coast of Vietnam 
with the US Seventh 
Fleet Task Force 77, 
under the command of 
Captain J. Edward Snyder. 
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(Red) 9—16in B (Yellow) 16x4 
(3x3) (40mm) A deck-plan of New Jersey as in 1943, 


showing in color-code the four types 
GN (Blue) 20—Sin GE (Green) 30x2 of armament carried, from the 16in 
(10x 2) (20mm) main to the 20mm guns in twin mounts. 
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Staff lay within range of 16in naval rifles. Yet not until April 
1968 was New Jersey recommissioned, to become the 
world's only active battleship, under the command of 
Captain J. Edward Suyder. When she sailed from Long 
Beach, California, on 3 September 1968, the battleship’s 
main armament remained the same as in 1943-45. Fire- 
control computers and ordnance systems were updated, 
and her 40mm AA gun mountings had been removed and 
a helicopter landing pad provided. Her helicopters had 
already seen service : on 24 July, when New Jersey took on 
16in shells and powder tanks from the ammunition ship 
Mount Katmai off San Diego, it was the first time helicopters 
had been so employed. 

New Jersey's big guns fired on the new enemy for the 
first time on 30 September 1968, when she hit North 
Vietnamese batteries and fortified positions in and near the 
so-called Demilitarized Zone (DMZ). Captain Snyder had 
been appointed ‘Sea Dragon’ Surface Action Commander 
on arrival, but the naval commitment to Vietnam was 
nowhere near so great as in Korea. The use made of New 
Jersey's firepower in Vietnam has been described by Col. 
Heinl in ‘Brassey's Annual’ as ‘amateurish if not unprofes- 
sional’. However, tributes to her from men on the ground 
go some way towards contradicting that comment. A US 
Army spotter-aircraft observer stated: ‘After New Jersey 
got on station and started shooting, she held ground-fire to 
a minimum . . . This gives us more freedom in picking out 
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Built Philadelphia Naval Machinery 4-shaft geared 
Yard steam turbines giving 

Keel laid 16 September 1942 212,000shp 

Displacement 45,000 tons Speed 33 knots 

Weight loaded 57,216 tons Armor Belt 19in 


Length 888ft 7in Turret 18in 
Length (waterline) 861ft Armament 9x16in 
Beam 108ft 20x5in 
Draught 36ft 64x40mm 
60x20mm 
Aircraft 3 (two catapaults) 
Crew 2,700 


œ Smoke froma 16in 
broadside drifts away to 
port as New Jersey fires 

on the Communist-held 
port of Wonsan during 

the Korean War. The big 
battleship was hit twice 

by return fire. 

<V After nearly eleven 
years in ‘mothballs’, 

New Jersey steams proudly 
up Delaware Bay after 
completing reactivating 
trials. Her fire-control 
computers had been updated 
anda helipad installed 
near the stern. The 40mm 
mountings had gone. 
Recommissioning was 

on 6 April 1968 at the 
Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard. At the time of her 
decommissioning she was 
the only active battleship. 


better targets. Mew Jersey is best at rooting out and destroy- 
ing enemy bunkers.’ In the words of a Marine lance- 
corporal, ‘| have seen the New Jersey fire . . . us Marines 
find it a great comfort to know that if we ever needed her 
we could have her’. Another Army pilot reported to Vew 
Jersey: ‘Each round has a tremendous psychological effect 
on Communist troops . . . have seen Communist gun crews 
run away from their guns when you are laying in your big 
ones.’ In October-November 1968, New Jersey ‘laid in’ 
more than 3,000 ‘big ones’, as well as close on 7,000 rounds 
of 5in, hammering targets all along the coast. 

On 9 April 1969, New Jersey sailed from Yokosuka, 
Japan, for the States. But her homecoming was delayed : 
the destruction of a Lockheed EC121 Constellation ‘spy- 
plane’ by North Korean fighters over the Sea of Japan, far 
from the battle zone, threatened to cause a major reversal 
of the US policy of disengagement. New Jersey was 
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ordered back to Japanese waters to join a quickly- 
assembled carrier task force. In such a situation, where 
surface action might threaten, her presence was of token 
value rather than a real deterrent: a Soviet missile-armed 
heavy destroyer, firing a missile many times more powerful 
than New Jersey's 16in shells, outranges her by some 300 
miles. But the crisis passed without further incident, and on 
5 May 1969, New Jersey came back to Long Beach for 
what her crew assumed would be a thorough overhaul 
before another tour off Vietnam. 

Suddenly economies were demanded, and top of the 
Defense Department list was New Jersey. On 27 August 
1969, Cap. Peniston relieved Cap. Snyder for the sad duty 
of taking the battleship back to Bremerton—where she still 
awaits the call, should it be sounded, to provide ‘firepower 
for freedom’. 

Richard O'Neill 


New Jersey fought at Kwajalein, Truk raid, Mariannas, Leyte Gulf, 
Iwo, Okinawa, and the Pacific raids in 1944-5, Decommissioned 1957, 1969 
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For over 2,000 years the great rivers of Western Europe, the 
Rhine, the Meuse (Maas) and the Seine, have profoundly 
influenced the movements of armies and the plans of 
generals. All are formidable barriers behind which a defeated 
army could rally to fight another day; all have imposed a 
check, frequently prolonged, on the advance of victorious 
armies. In World War II after D-day their influence was as 
great as at any time in history. The Seine, if not as great an 
obstacle as the Rhine, is at least as formidable as the Meuse. 
Immediately above and below Paris it is never less than 200 
yards wide, wider still about Rouen and beyond. The 
current is about 2 knots; in depth it averages 10ft and there 
are many islands, some submerged. 

It was necessary to predict the likely progress of the Allied 
advance through France, not only for the vast panoply of 
logistic support behind it, but also to know when to prepare 
for crossing the Seine. In February 1944 General Sir 
Bernard Montgomery's staff had produced a map showing 
eight ‘phase lines’ each labelled with a date. In doing so 
they assumed that the Germans would react on conven- 
tional military lines and, when threatened with defeat in 
Normandy, exploit the Seine barrier to cover their retreat to 
the line of the Somme. Some planners and senior com- 
manders thought that if the Somme line were reached by 
autumn they would not be doing badly. They expected to 
reach the Seine within three months on D+-90. Thereafter 
a pause was assumed before sufficient supplies came up to 
continue the advance. The first six weeks fighting after 
D-day went far more slowly than anticipated but when 
General George S. Patton's Third US Army broke out of the 
Normandy bridgehead at Avranches on 1 August its 
lightning advance made nonsense of the predicted phase 
lines. The Seine, due to be reached on D +90, that is 4 
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Men of the 5th US Infantry Division commanded by Major-General S. LeRoy Irwin cross the Seine, under cover of early 
morning fog, near the village of Montereau on 24 August 1944. The pontoon-ferry was built by US Army engineers. 


September, was in fact reached by the American 79th 
Infantry Division on 19 August (D+74). 

At dawn on this date the spearheads of Patton's columns 
were at Orleans and Chartres ; 21 C47 transport planes were 
due to land 47 tons of rations near Le Mans in the first daily 


‘emergency air lift. Temporarily freed from a supply shortage, 


Patton again let loose 15th and 17th Corps. After a virtually 
unimpeded morning drive a 15th Corps task force of 79th 
Division found that the Germans had abandoned Mantes- 
Gassicourt, 30 miles NW of Paris. They had been pulled out 
to cover the main road from Dreux to Paris. There were 
simply too few engineers and infantry to anticipate every 
likely line of Allied advance with demolitions and prepared 
defenses. Mantes’ 800ft bridge over the Seine, had been 
destroyed by RAF bombing. Patton, as usual in the vital 
place at the right moment, gazed across the river in company 
with Major General Ira T. Wynch the divisional commander, 
Machine-gun fire was coming from the northern bank. 
Patton was strongly tempted to order the 79th to cross at 
once. But in deference to the overall Allied plan of halting 
on the Seine, he held his hand until he had flown to see 
General Omar N. Bradley, now commanding 12th Army 
Group. 

That evening after a long and bumpy flight, Patton was 
overjoyed to be told by Bradley that the plan to halt at the 
Seine had been scrapped. Instead Supreme Commander 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower now proposed to push on 
towards Germany and knock her out of the war. Bradley 
quickly approved Patton's plan to set up a bridgehead four 
to six miles deep at Mantes and to build a major bridge 
capable of carrying tanks and heavy equipment. Bradley 
also enthusiastically endorsed Patton’s proposals to force 
the Seine without further delay east of Paris using 20th 


Corps at Melun, Fontainebleau and Montereau and over the 
Yonne river at Sens. From here 12th Corps was to push on 
to Troyes and make a Seine crossing there. Meanwhile 
Bradley ordered Patton to swing 5th Armored Division NW 
of the Seine on to Louviers to hit the Germans flushed out 
of the Falaise pocket and making for Rouen. 

Meanwhile at Mantes, Sergeant White's patrol from 79th 
Division had discovered a demolished dam offering a 
narrow footway across the river. Maj. Gen. Wyche brought 
up assault boats and rafts, 5th Armored Division produced 
700ft of treadway for a bridge. That night given Patton's 
go-ahead, men of 313th Infantry Regiment walked across 
the dam under torrential rain in single file, each man 
touching the man ahead to keep from falling into the river. 
At dawn on 20 August 314th Infantry followed in assault 
boats. Working with lightning speed the engineers com- 
pleted a light bridge by the early afternoon over which 
315th Infantry crossed in trucks. By nightfall the bulk of the 
division, including tanks, tank destroyers and artillery, was 
on the east bank. Work on a Bailey bridge had already 
started, while AA guns came up to shoot down no fewer 
than 50 German aircraft over the next four days. The 79th 
Division next rapidly enlarged its bridgehead, chased off 
18th Luftwaffe Field Division sent to hold it back and swept 
up the elaborate underground command post of Army 
Group B at La Roche Guyon sending the HQ troops 
scuttling away towards Soissons. Resistance at Mantes 
was comparatively light, nevertheless only highly trained 
troops and brilliant staff work could have executed this 
highly complex river-crossing with such speed and 
efficiency. 

On 21 August Patton's drive towards the Paris-Orleans 
Gap got going in true Third Army style. Major General 
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The Germans rain down machine-gun fire on this pontoon ferry from concealed positions on the north bank of the Seine. 
Sheltered by the armored vehicle, these US Army engineers crossed the river on 24 August, 1944 near Montereau. 


Manton S. Eddy's 12th Corps plunged forward with 4th 
Armored Division leading; at Montargis they struck 
opposition, bypassed it and that afternoon, after a 70-mile 
drive, roared into the streets of Sens taking by surprise 
strolling German officers on leave in dress uniform. They 
then established a bridgehead over the Yonne. In the next 
few days 35th Infantry Division systematically eliminated 
the Germans stranded at Montargis. The ‘Fighting’ 4th 
Armored Division lunged forward once more 40 miles from 
Sens to Troyes and on 25 August, with all tanks firing, 
charged across three miles of open ground and swept into 
the city. Street fighting continued throughout the night. 
That very evening another column got across the Seine a 
few miles above the city, Swinging south on the far bank, it 
took the garrison of Troyes in the rear and put a summary 
end to the struggle there. 

Meanwhile on their left 20th Corps had staged an 
equally dramatic and overwhelming drive from Chartres 
towards Fontainebleau brushing bewildered Germans aside 
in their relentless sweep forward. On 21 August 5th US 
Infantry Division made 50 miles and smashed a counter- 
attack near Malesherbes. Next morning about noon their 
leading troops reached the Seine at Fontainebleau. Here 
Lieutenant Colonel Kelley B. Lemon Jr., a battalion com- 
mander, found that the bridge was down. He plunged into 
the river, swam across, found five small boats on the far side 
and paddled them to the west bank. Embarking his men in 
them he soon had a bridgehead on the far bank. Meanwhile 
Captain Jack S. Gerrie and Sergeant Dupe A, Willingham 
had found a canoe and reconnoitred the far bank in the 
teeth of hot German fire. Others followed; by 23 August, 
crossing in boats collected nearby, the 11th Infantry also 
had a strong bridgehead and a treadway spanning the river. 
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d US jeeps drive ashore on 
to the north bank of the 
Seine. Once across the 
river, these men launched 
a major assault against the 
shattered and demoralized 
remnants of the German 7th 
Army. 

< The afternoon of 20 
August 1944. An American 
Sherman M4 tank lumbers 
across a pontoon treadway 
bridge straddling the Seine 
near Mantes-Gassicourt, 
30m NW of Paris. The MP on 
the right assumes the role 
of traffic cop. 

V The first US tanks to 
safely cross the Seine are 
cheered by the people of 

2 Mantes — 20 August 1944. 


On their right 10th Infantry cleared Montereau and staked 
their claim across the Seine. 

At Melun, 25 miles south of Paris, 7th Armored Division 
faced a tougher proposition. Here the town straddles the 
river which divides it into three parts; the banks are steep 
and difficult to climb. The east bank is dominated by high 
ground which an infantry regiment of the German 48th 
Division was holding in strength. Major General Lindsay 
McD. Silvester, finding the bridge here still intact, ordered 
his Combat Command Reserve (CCR) to rush it without 
artillery support. They were halted by withering fire. That 
night the Germans blew up the bridge. Next morning 
Silvester brought up Combat Command A (CCA) who, 
using assault boats, forced a crossing seven miles down- 
stream from Melun and by nightfall on 23 August had 
secured a firm foothold on the east bank. 

Meanwhile the Corps Commander, Major General Walton 
H. Walker, had arrived at Melun. Apparently dissatisfied 
with CCR’s preparations for another attempt, he ordered an 
immediate attack by an infantry company onto an inter- 
vening island. This island, with a civil prison on it, was 
linked to the west bank by a partially destroyed bridge; 
this the infantry rushed in the teeth of heavy fire from the 
east bank. They seized the island, releasing in the process a 
large number of distinctly unpleasant criminals. For this 
exploit General Walker got the DSC; his aide was also 
decorated. Eventually CCB of the division using the crossing 
north of the town turned south and prized the defenders off 
the east bank. 


Four bridgeheads 

Thus on 25 August Bradley's 12th Army Group had four 
bridgeheads over the Upper Seine south of Paris between 
Melun and Troyes in addition to the Mantes-Gassicourt 
crossing 20 miles to the north. On this day General Dietrich 
von Choltitz, the commander of the 5,000-strong Paris 
garrison, surrendered the city with all its bridges intact to 
First US Army. The Americans were out of the strait-jacket 
which the river had imposed and free and eager to dash 
onwards towards the Rhine. 

In the north, west of the Seine, the fighting was by no 
means at an end. It was not until 22 August that First 
Canadian Army finally closed the Falaise Gap on 60,000 
Germans. Field Marshal Walther Model, the new Com- 
mander of Army Group B, still had about 30,000 troops, 314 
guns and 42 tanks in the north. These he ordered to stage a 
slow withdrawal across the Seine via 18 ferries which were 
still operating at Rouen. There he intended to stand and 
fight on the east bank, The densely wooded country west of 
Rouen and the Seine greatly favored the defense. The US 
19th and 15th Corps found the going hard when they 
swung north across the British front and the Canadians. 
Fifth Panzer Army's rearguards pulled back almost in their 
own time to their final bridgehead west of the Seine formed 
by the Rouen, Duclair and Caudbec loops of the river and 
the dense Forêt de la Londe. 

It was now the turn of the British 21st Army Group to 
cross the river. At Vernon Montgomery proposed to force 
the crossing and then with the armored divisions of 30th 
Corps under Lieutenant-General Sir Brian G. Horrocks to 
plunge forward so as to anticipate Model at the line of the 
Somme about Amiens. Then they would go all out for 
Brussels and Antwerp. Horrocks was temporarily sick with 
migraine so Montgomery ordered him to bring his caravan 
to his own Tactical HO and rest for a day or two. The C-in-C 


pointed out that Major-General G. |. Thomas of 43rd 
(Wessex) Infantry Division was supremely well qualified to 
carry out the crossing. For two-and-a-half years before 
D-day, on the slightest provocation, in all weathers and in 
all seasons, he had exercised his troops in crossing the 
rivers of SE England. There seemed to be in this operation 
no enemy action or topographical hazard for which he had 
not prescribed a drill. 

About noon on 25 August, the leading troops of 43rd 
Wessex carried in DUKW amphibious lorries from the 
Normandy beaches and on the Sherman tanks of 4th/7th 
Royal Dragoon Guards (8th Armoured Brigade) wound 
down the steep and winding road into Vernon. This 
charming town straggles along the western bank of the 
Seine. Woods and buildings give good covered approaches 
to the river. On the far bank the suburb of Vernonnet stands 
on a strip of flat ground. Immediately behind the ground 
rises in an escarpment which completely dominates the 
river on both banks. The upper parts of this escarpment are 
covered with woods extending to a depth of five miles. The 
railway bridge 400 yards downstream of the town center 
had a large gap in it but the extensively damaged road 
bridge was reported to be passable by troops in single file. 


Abandoned German weapons 

Once in the streets the troops suddenly found themselves 
engulfed by large and excited crowds, many of whom 
flourished abandoned German weapons. On the far bank of 
the river the Germans were plainly visible in at least six 
prepared positions. While these were being reconnoitred, 
the Maire (town mayor) arrived and invited one of the 
battalion commanders to a banquet. Despite such distrac- 
tions preparations went ahead with all speed. A complete 
medium MG company of 8th Battalion, The Middlesex 
Regiment, installed themselves with 36 Vickers .303in guns 
in the upper rooms of houses overlooking the river. The 
15th/19th Hussars’ Daimler armored cars took up con- 
cealed positions for their 2pdr guns and 7.92mm BESA 
MGs. Observation posts were occupied by the gunners; 
assembly areas for boats, rafting gear and for the assaulting 
battalions were found and signposted. All this was done 
without arousing German suspicions. The French pointed 
with remarkable accuracy to the exact positions of German 
MGs and flak guns on the far bank. By 1800 all was ready, 
It was a beautifully sunny evening with scarcely a breath of 
wind. Suddenly the guns and mortars of the division opened 
up. German sunbathers on the cliffs opposite dashed for 
their positions. In a flash Vernon's streets were empty. 
Within minutes the hillside on the far bank was carpeted 
with puffs of smoke which slowly mushroomed under a 
deluge of HE and MG tracer bullets. 

Partly concealed by the smoke screen now being put 
down by the artillery bombardment, the leading companies 
of 5th Battalion, The Wiltshire Regiment, carried their eight 
wooden 20ft storm-boats down to the river at 1815. 
Fourteen men embarked in each and paddled out into 
mid-stream. Near the far bank murderous fire greeted them; 
only one boat survived. When night closed in, an officer of 
the Royal Engineers, clad only in a duffle coat and a pair of 
socks, got 70 men across in successive trips with this 
solitary boat. On landing they formed a tight perimeter 
around a house. Here they beat off two particularly vicious 
counter-attacks but eventually, their ammunition exhausted, 
were overwhelmed. Undeterred by this reverse, their CO, 
using a single DUKW, started to ferry the rest of his battalion 
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across, a platoon at a time. By dawn he had a firm grip on 
part of the escarpment. 

Meanwhile two companies of 4th Battalion, The Somerset 
Light Infantry crossed farther downstream but were 
astonished to find themselves on an island. What they had 
been told was a dry strip of land was found to be a deep 
watercourse, The attempts of 1st Battalion, The Worcester- 
shire Regiment, to rush the broken bridge had been met by 
intense MG fire. The survivors under Sergeant Jennings 
had to be pulled back. 

At midnight, Maj.-Gen. Thomas found himself in a 
situation for which even his prolonged studies, exercises 
and experiments offered no sealed pattern solution—fierce 
resistance and apparent failure on the right; stalemate at the 
broken bridge and part of a battalion marooned on an island. 
It was at this crucial moment that the Worcesters’ dinners 
arrived, Thus fortified, they decided to make another attempt 
to get across the broken bridge. This time a patrol managed 
to grope their way over in the inky darkness and catch the 
Germans napping. The whole battalion quickly followed. 
At about the same time the Somerset Light Infantry managed 
to get off their island and land undetected on the far bank 
near the bridge. Thus when dawn broke on the 26th the 
Division had the best part of three battalions across the 
river. 

The enemy, however, still held the three spurs which 
dominated the chosen bridge sites, all the crossings and 
part of the suburb on Vernonnet. But in spite of enemy 
artillery and automatic fire and low-level air attacks 43rd 
Divisional Engineers had a 680ft-long light bridge spanning 
the river and open for traffic by late afternoon. Anti-tank 
artillery and Bren-gun carriers along with a few tanks of the 
4th/7th Dragoon Guards had been ferried across on rafts. 
At nightfall the division had two brigades across the river 
and work had started on a Class 40 tank-carrying bridge. 


Luck favored the British 

Luck on this day certainly favored the British, A message 
from Lieutenant General Macholtz, ordering 49th Infantry 
Division to counter-attack, apparently went astray. When 
finally delivered, the attack, with the support of Tiger tanks, 
rushed in from Beauvais 35 miles away, fell mainly against 
1st Worcestershires beyond Vernonnet. It was beaten off 
with considerable loss on both sides. When Major Parker 
commanding a company of 5th Battdlion, The Duke of 
Cornwall's Light Infantry, was in danger of being overrun, 
he brought down the fire of the divisional artillery onto his 
own position and thus broke up the attack. While the battle 
taged, the complete engineer hierarchy of 21st Army Group 
descended upon the sappers struggling to complete the 
bridge. They had to cope with the Germans breaching a dam 
which lowered the river's level by 6ft. Seldom in history have 
so many senior officers of the Royal Engineers assembled 
together so far forward. They were shelled and shot at under 
the admiring gaze of the infantry, happy to be spectators, for 
a change. 

On 28 August the division completed its task on time and 
to the letter. At a cost of only 550 casualties while taking 
almost as many prisoners, it had established a perimeter four 
miles deep. That afternoon the tanks of 11th Armoured 
Division started to rumble across the Class 40 Bridge now 
christened ‘David’. The next day, Horrocks with the tanks 
of 30th Corps would race for Amiens and beyond. In less 
than a week Antwerp would be reached. The 43rd Division, 
deprived for the moment of their transport, sat down on the 
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AA Men of the 43rd Wessex Division pose with a 50hp 
storm boat that was to ferry them across the Seine. The 
picture was taken in the small town of Vernon—50 miles 
west of Paris. These soldiers were the first of the British 
forces to cross the Seine—and did so in the late afternoon of 
Friday 25 August 1944. 

A Two soldiers of 7th (battalion) Seaforth Highlanders of 
the 15th Scottish Division keep watch near the village of 
Les Andelys before crossing the Seine. The three brigades 

of the 15th Scottish Division (44th Lowland, 46th Highland 
and 27th Highland).crossed the Seine separately on 27/28 
August. 

œ Men like this, of the French Resistance, greatly helped 
the Allied advance with their knowledge of the local terrain, 
as well as detailed information as to the position and 
strength of the enemy. Armed with a British .303in Bren 
LMG he proved an invaluable friend—but formidable enemy. 
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sunny banks of the Seine to enjoy their first rest since D-day 
and be regaled by the local inhabitants with stories of their 
sufferings under German occupation. 

Meanwhile the Germans, distracted by the 43rd Wessex 
and at death grips with the Canadians about Elboeuf, had 
failed to stop a coup de main by a brigade of 15th Scottish 
Division on the 27th. It crossed the river in storm-boats and 
DUKWs near St. Pierre du Vauvray two miles from Louviers 
losing three craft to MG fire. Another brigade got over 
virtually unopposed near Porte Joie a few miles down- 
stream. By mid-day on the 28th Major-General C. M. Barber 
had linked up the two bridgeheads and, expanding them 
eastwards, moved his third brigade over unmolested at 
Muids below Les Andelys. By the 29th 12th Corps 
engineers had completed both a light and a heavier bridge 
over which 53rd Welsh Division and 4th Armoured Brigade 
began to cross. 


Thus far the price paid by the Americans and British was 
much lighter than anticipated. For the Canadians it would 
be different. What the ‘Battle of the Hedgerows’ had been 
for the Americans, the fighting on the Falaise road and on to 
Chambois had been for them. Many of their best junior 
leaders had fallen. On the basis of the fighting in North 
Africa Infantry casualties had been calculated as 48 per 
cent of the total, ‘in periods of intense activity’. Provision 
for reinforcements had been made accordingly. For the 
Canadians on 17 August the figure was 76 per cent. The 
2nd Canadian Division's nine infantry battalions were 1,910 
men short and this included many reinforcements with no 
battle experience. 

By 25 August the fragments of Fifth Panzer Army and 
Seventh Army were crowded in the large bridgehead formed 
by the Rouen, Duclair and Caudebec loops. Facing Elboeuf, 
17th Luftwaffe Field Division held the high ground on the 
east bank blocking the crossing and the way to Rouen, Inthe 
Forét de la Londe they had the fresh 331st Infantry Division 
brought up from the Pas de Calais and sundry battle groups 
including tanks with orders to cover the remaining escape 
routes over the Seine. At Rouen one small bridge was still 
intact as well as the ferries. There were ‘unpleasant scenes ; 
in some cases troops fought each other for transport across 
the river’. The SS formations insisted that they were entitled 
to priority over all others. Nevertheless the higher-ranking 
commanders of Fifth Panzer Army did succeed in imposing 
order over the crossings, especially on the 26th and 27th. 


General Simonds’ plan 

It was against this hornets’ nest that Lieutenant-General 
Guy G. Simonds launched his 2nd Canadian Corps on 27 
August—4th Armoured Division on the right was to seize a 
bridgehead beyond the Seine about Pont de l'Arche and 
Criqueboeuf then thrust north ‘by coup de main’. The 3rd 
Infantry Division in the center was to cross at Elboeuf. As 
for 2nd Division it was ‘to clear the meander’ south of Rouen 
also by coup de main. Simonds’ plans were to prove easier 
to prescribe than to execute. 

Fortunately for 4th Division the scout platoon and ‘D’ 
Company of the Lincoln and Welland Regiment, using 
_ shovels as paddles, propelled a small boat across the river 
near Criqueboeuf, three miles above Elboeuf, on the 
previous afternoon. Next morning the division attempted to 
expand this bridgehead only to be pinned to the ground by a 
$ veritable hurricane of artillery and MG fire. Evidently 17th 
= Luftwaffe Division had no intention of allowing an advance 
on Rouen from this direction. Surprisingly 3rd Division met 
little opposition in ferrying across at Elboeuf. Here, working 
under almost continuous shell fire, Canadian engineers had 
two tank-carrying rafts in operation. By dawn next day they 
had a Bailey pontoon bridge for tanks. At nightfall on the 
28th both 3rd and 4th Divisions had a firm foothold on the 
low hills about a mile inland. Here for the moment they were 
halted. 

The Rouen crossings stood at the top of a loop in the river, 
the base of which was an isthmus three miles wide with 
secure flanks. It was approachable only through the Forét 
de la Londe 6,000 yards deep and about 130ft above the 
level of the river, This was the very core of the German 
defense and immensely strong. Their positions were com- 
manding, their camouflage excellent, their mortar and MG 
fire deadly accurate and their morale remained high. Indeed, 
they had no alternative but to go on fighting; to fall back 
without permission would have meant summary execution. 
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Calibre 7.9mm (0.312in) 

Weight 24/b 4oz (11kg) 

Length 48in (1,219mm) 

Length of barrel 244 in (622.3mm) 
Weight of barrel 4/b 802z(2.04kg) 

Rate of fire (cyclic) 800-900rpm 
Rifling Four concentric grooves, r/h twist 
Sight radius 27in (533mm) 

Range on AA tripod 2,200 yards (2,011m) 
Range with telescopic sight, effective to 3,800 yards 
(3,474.7m) 

Muzzle velocity 2,480fps (755.9mps). 


The MG34 is an air-cooled, recoil-operated weapon designed for single 
or full automatic fire. Ammunition (7.9mm) is held on 50-round belts 
which can be linked together. More rarely, 50-round drums, or 75-round 
spring-operated saddle-drums were used. These gave an improved cyclic 
rate of fire (800-900rpm), but the practical rate was some 120rpm. The 
gun was manufactured at Mauser-Werke AG, Berlin, and other factories. 
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œ Troops of the 43rd 
Wessex Division provide 
their comrades with 
covering fire as they 

cross the Seine at 

Vernon, 25 August 1944. 
< Map shows the positions 
at which the Allied armies 
crossed the Seine and 
pushed on to free France. 
V The stormboats used by 
the British for the Seine 
crossings were made of 
wood, were 20ft long and 
weighed 1,500/b. They 
carried 12 soldiers. 


When 2nd Canadian Division advanced into the forest 
they had no inkling of what lay ahead. It was hard to keep 
direction and their maps were inaccurate. When the leading 
righthand battalion (of 4th Brigade) moved forward before 
daylight on the 27th they took the wrong turning in the 
wood and walked straight into MG and mortar fire west of 
Port du Gravier which stopped them in their tracks, 
Attempts by the remainder of the brigade to get forward 
came to naught. Next day, despite heavy artillery support, 
they fared no better. A final desperate attempt, on the 29th 
by the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry withered in the face of 
intense fire from the forest-clad heights. On their left 6th 
Brigade struck equally obstinate resistance. After three days 
of particularly vicious fighting 2nd Division had little to 
show for over 600 casualties, 

Air support, particularly on 28-29 August, partly owing to 
bad visibility, had been disappointing. The German troops 
covering Fifth Panzer Army's final move only withdrew 
according to plan and when ordered, During the early hours 
of 30 August their rearguard, the 331st Division, finally 
pulled back across the river. That afternoon 3rd Division 
moved north towards Rouen. Brigadier J. M. Rockingham 
of 9th Brigade, in his armored car, was first to the main 
square of Rouen hot on the tail of a German rear party which 
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a patrol of the Highland Light Infantry of Canada soon 
eliminated. 

Fifth Panzer Army claimed that they succeeded in getting 
25,000 vehicles across the Seine. Nevertheless they left 
behind them on the south bank ‘a mass of burnt-out vehicles 
and equipment consisting of 20 armored vehicles, 48 guns 
and 600 lorries and cars. A further 3,648 vehicles, guns and 
and 150 tanks had been abandoned along the roads from 
Lisieux and Vimoutiers.’ The Allied air effort here compared 
poorly with the support 19th Tactical Air Command gave 
Patton. According to the Germans the Seine ferries had 
been operated during daylight although 500 medium and 
light bombers struck at them on the 29th, 

The Seine ceased to be of direct military significance to 
either side even before August was over. Patton’s Third 
Army was now over the Meuse at Verdun and Commercy, 
less than 100 miles from the Rhine and the armored spear- 

g heads of Horrock’s 30th Corps were approaching Amiens 
H and about to bounce the marshy crossings of the Somme. In 

id for the Seine crossings had been 
infinitely less than anticipated. As a result of Hitler's insen- 


Ẹ sate insistence on no withdrawal in any circumstances, the 


È Germans had hung on far too long in Normandy and thus 
precipitated the debacle. If they had pulled back earlier and 
staged an orderly withdrawal they might well have exacted 
a heavy price at the Seine crossings. Then they could have 
faced the Allies with stalemate for the winter probably on 
the Somme where they had stood so successfully and for so 
long in World War |. They might even have been able to 
transfer much of their armored strength during the winter 
to operate on the Eastern Front when the frost came. 
Alternatively, they could have mounted a counter-offensive 
in greater strength than that launched by the Ardennes ‘battle 
of the Bulge’ in December 1944 and with infinitely greater 
prospects of success. 

The Allies owed much of their success to the brilliant 
manner in which Patton handled Third Army, literally 
sweeping the Germans off their feet and by boldness and 
speed carrying the Seine crossings on the run. If he had been 
ordered to exploit his 20 August Mantes-Gassicourt 
crossing by a thrust north along the east bank instead of the 
west, fewer Germans would have got across the Seine. 
This was no fault of Patton's : Eisenhower and Montgomery 
had other plans. 

Instead, in the last days of August it seemed that if the 
High Command had ordered them to press on while the 
going was good the war must inevitably end in 1944. Many 
still think so to this day. Hubert Essame 
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The Dornier 217 was the first new German reconnaissance 
bomber to enter large-scale service with the Luftwaffe after 
the beginning of World War II. It began its operational life 
during the last months of 1940 flying clandestine recon- 
naissance missions deep into Russia—with which Germany 
was, at that time, ostensibly still on friendly terms. During 
1942 and 1943 the Do217 inflicted most of the damage 
caused by German air attacks on Britain. At the same time, 
a few of these aircraft operated as night fighters against the 
RAF night attacks on the Reich. 

In the summer of 1943—as the performance of the 
Dornier was beginning to fall short of what was required by 
frontline units—the type underwent a new lease of life. It 
was modified to carry radio-guided missiles. These were the 
first such weapons ever launched operationally from aircraft, 
In its new role the Do217 scored some spectacular early 
successes. Finally, however, the overwhelming Allied 
fighter superiority on all fronts caught up with the bomber 
units operating the Do217. From the beginning of 1944 
almost all attempts to operate these aircraft against worth- 
while Allied targets—by day or by night, with or without 
missiles—resulted in the same debilitating losses. By late 
summer 1944, after 1,887 examples had been delivered, the 
Do217 had been all but discarded from front-line service in 
the Luftwaffe. 

A twin-engined high-winged monoplane with twin fins 
and rudders, the Dornier 217 was of conventional all-metal 
construction. It carried a crew of four—pilot, observer, radio 
Operator/air gunner and ventral gunner. The observer, as 
well as navigating the aircraft, was responsible for bomb 
aiming and firing the nose-mounted flexible gun on the rare 
occasions it was used. The positioning of the crew close 
together in the nose made for efficiency. During operations, 
a lot of information could be conveyed by signs or by 
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AA Dornier 217Es during a practice formation flight. 

The aircraft belong to Kampfgeschwader 2, a unit which 
operated over England during the blitz period. 

À The route of 91 bombers of the Luftwaffe on their 

raid on Portsmouth, 15 August 1943. Leaving bases at 

St Andre and Dreux, they kept low at 200 ft to avoid being 
picked up on the British radar screens. Nearing target 
they climbed to 15,000ft for the attack on the port. 
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pointing. This minimized the distractions caused by 
‘intercom natter’. 

The most used variant of the Do217 was the E model. The 
forward-firing gun armament usually fitted was a fixed 
15mm cannon and a flexible 20mm cannon. The former was 
fired by the pilot and the latter by the observer. For defense 
there was a 13mm machine-gun in the power-operated 
dorsal turret, four rifle-calibre machine-guns firing from the 
side windows of the crew compartment. Another of these 
weapons (later replaced by a 13mm gun) was mounted in 
the ventral position. Four 500kg bombs, or four containers 
each with 140 1-kg incendiary bombs, or two 1,000kg sea 
mines were the typical loads carried in the bomb bay. There 
was also provision for the plane to carry a single F5B 
torpedo internally. But it seems that the aircraft never 
carried this weapon operationally. 

Like other German bombers, the crew positions in the 
Do217 were well protected with armor. The pilot had an 
8.5mm-thick steel plate shield behind his seat, 5mm-thick 
steel under his seat pan and a further 5mm-thick plate above 
and behind his head. Behind the crew compartment was a 
semi-circular transverse armored bulkhead 8,5mm thick, 
with 5mm plates at the sides. As was normal German 
practice, the compartment for the inflatable liferaft in the 
rear fuselage was protected with 5mm plate at the sides, 
top and bottom, and 8.5mm plate at the rear, 

Also, as was usual for German bombers, self-sealing fuel 
and oil tanks were fitted in the Do217, This was a vital 
safeguard. The ignition of petrol or oil leaking from tanks 
caused major aircraft losses during World War II. The 
standard German self-sealing tank comprised an inner shell 
of compressed cellulose fibre around which was a layer of 
thick leather, a layer of thick crude rubber, two layers of 
thin rubber sheet and an outer layer of thick vulcanized 
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A prototype Do217 prior to assembly. There were resemblances to its predecessor the Do17, suchas the shoulder-mounted 
wing, but structurally the design was new. The fuselage was made in three sections joined by 25 bolts each. 


rubber. Altogether, the wall of the tank with its self-sealing 
layer was about half-an-inch thick. When bullets or shell 
fragments hit the tank they usually punched their way clean 
through the walls and out the other side. But when the 
petrol or oil leaked out of the holes and reached the crude 
rubber a chemical reaction was set up. This caused the 
crude rubber to swell—sealing the holes. During the sealing 
process a small amount of crude rubber was dissolved into 
the petrol. This caused some contamination, but not enough 
to seriously affect the engines. They continued to function 
with little loss of efficiency. 

A further factor which helped reduce the vulnerability of 
the Do217 was the fitting of air-cooled engines. Because 
there was no coolant to leak away, air-cooled engines were 
about half as likely to be stopped by battle damage as were 
liquid-cooled engines. The 1,580hp BMW 801 14-cylinder 
radials of the Do217E employed direct fuel injection—a 
useful feature because the engines continued to operate 
under negative-G conditions. This was in contrast to the 
float-type carburettors fitted to British fighters during the 
early war period. These cut out when their pilots tried to 
follow German aircraft bunting over into a dive. 

Pilots who flew the Do217 recall that it was a stable 
machine with good handling characteristics at the medium 
and high speed ends of its performance range. Due to its 
high wing loading, however, the landing speed was also 
high. And the undercarriage frequently proved unable to 
take the demands made on it during a heavy landing. 

With a maximum all-up weight of about 17 tons, a range 
of 1,430 miles and a top speed of 320mph, the Dornier 
217E’s closest equivalent was the American B26 Marauder. 
This had a similar weight and performance and was also 
designed with a high wing loading. 

The Dornier 217 was designed as a replacement for the 
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earlier Do17 medium bomber. The new plane was to have a 
higher performance and be able to carry a heavier bomb 
load, and it had to be stressed and equipped for dive- 
bombing attacks. The first prototype of the Do217 made its 
maiden flight in August 1938. But its handling characteristics 
were bad and the prototype crashed the following month, 
killing both members of the test crew. By early in 1939 three 
more prototypes were flying. The problem of improving the 
basic handling characteristics of the Do217 proved rela- 
tively simple to overcome, But that of making such a large 
aircraft into an effective dive bomber proved beyond 
solution. Following lengthy trials with different types of air 
brake, during which some aircraft were lost and others 
overstressed during the pull-out maneuver the dive- 
bombing attack was deleted from the aircraft's repertoire. 

The first Do217 to enter service with the Luftwaffe was 
the E variant. Late in 1940, 10 of the first production aircraft 
were issued to the Second Staffel of Fernaufklaerungs- 
gruppe 11—a long-range reconnaissance unit which soon 
afterwards became involved in the clandestine high-altitude 
flights over Russia. During these missions the Dorniers 
carried two vertically-mounted long-focal-length cameras. 
They took the photographs of the Soviet defenses which 
were to play an important role when the Germans invaded 
Russia in June 1941. 

The first bomber unit to receive the Do217 was the 
Second Gruppe of Kampfgeschwader 40, based in France, 
which received its complement (a Gruppe had a nominal 
strength of 30 aircraft) during the spring and summer of 
1941. At first the aircraft were employed on minelaying 
missions against British harbors and shipping lanes and, 
less often, in direct attacks on shipping. Later in 1941 the 
three Gruppen of Kampfgeschwader 2 moved to France, 
also equipped with the new bomber. 


Hitler's demand for retaliation 

By this time, large-scale German air attacks on Britain 
had come to a halt with the transfer of the bulk of the 
bomber force to the Eastern front. Do217s concentrated on 
anti-shipping work. However, this quiescent period came 
to an abrupt halt following the powerful RAF attack which 
destroyed much of Luebeck on 28 March. Hitler demanded 
retaliation and in the month that followed German bombers, 
for the most part Do217s of KG2, launched two sharp 
attacks on Exeter and two more on Bath. On the very night 
that Bath was under attack, however, the RAF was engaged 
in a series of four destructive raids on the German town of 
Rostock. Hitler was apoplectic at this affront and in an 
impassioned speech he spoke of taking a copy of Baedeker's 
guidebook and marking off each British city as it was razed 
to the ground, Because of this the series of attacks became 
known in Britain as the Baedeker Raids. During the late 
spring of 1942, Bath, Norwich, York, Cowes, Hull and 
Poole, Grimsby and Exeter, all suffered varying degrees of 
damage. But the German bombers had to penetrate the 
increasingly powerful British night fighter and gun defenses, 
and suffered heavy losses. The series of attacks ended with 
three raids on Birmingham and one on Hull at the end of 
July, which cost the Luftwaffe 27 aircraft and caused only 
minor damage. 

Following this battering Kampfgeschwader 2, which was 
now the only bomber unit operational with the Do217, was 
withdrawn from operations over Britain to make good the 
losses suffered. But the respite was to prove short lived. On 
19 August Allied forces launched the large-scale seaborne 
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raid on Dieppe and virtually all operational Luftwaffe units in 
France and Belgium went into action in defense of the port. 
Operating by day, the Dorniers came up against powerful 
standing patrols of Spitfires. The Germans suffered cata- 
strophic losses. Out of a total of about 80 planes committed 
by KG2—many of them flown by trainee crews—20 were 
shot down, Having started the year with an average strength 
of 88 trained crews, by September 1942 KG2 was down to 
23. 

KG2 took little part in operations for the rest of the year. 
At the end of 1942 two improved versions of the Do217 
entered service—the K and the M. Both of these had more 
powerful engines and a redesigned low-drag nose profile. 
The K model was fitted with the new BMW 801D radial 
engine developing 1,700hp, while the M employed the 
similarly powerful liquid-cooled Daimler Benz 603 in-line. 
The two new variants were about 20mph faster than the 
earlier E model. In addition to their greater speed the new 
Dorniers had the advantage of carrying tail-warning radar to 
reduce the chances of surprise fighter attack at night, and 
radio altimeters to make possible a low-level penetration 
of defenses at night or in poor visibility. 

With these technical improvements the revitalized KG2 
recommenced its operations over Britain early in 1943. 


1 First prototype of the Do217 high-altitude version, with 
large intercooler radiators beneath each wing and between 
the engine and the nacelles. The cabin was pressurized 

for the four-man aircrew. 

2 Sixth of the pre-production Do217E-Os flying on engine- 
development work with the BMW 801 MA 14-cyl radials. 

3 D0217Es taxiing for take-off. These aircraft probably 
belong to 2nd Gruppe, KG 40, first unit to use them. 

4 First pre-production Do217K-01 with the new crew 
section. Do217K-2 carried the FX ‘Fritz X‘ bomb. 

5 The Do217V-4. It had a redesigned tail-brake and 
enlarged rudder trim tabs, but was not acceptable. 
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During these night attacks the Do217s exploited every 
possible strategem to avoid the attentions of the defenses: 
a low-level approach, climbing to medium level to bomb 
then letting down to low level for the withdrawal ; a high- 
level approach, bombing during a shallow descent and 
making the withdrawal. Since the bombers’ targets were 
rarely more than 50 miles inland, these methods helped a 
lot to keep the German losses down. Even so, the defenders 
were able to take their toll. During March 1943 alone, 
Kampfgeschwader 2 lost 23 complete crews. 

Typical of the German raids on Britain in the summer of 
1943 was that by 91 planes on Portsmouth, on 15 August. 
The Dornier 217s of the First and Third Gruppen of KG2 
operated from St Andre and Dreux respectively, both near 
Paris, After take-off the bombers funnelled together over 
Cap D’Antifer near Le Havre and headed NW across the sea 
flying at an altitude of 200ft, beneath the prying beams of 
the British radar, At a point 24 miles south of Brighton the 
bombers commenced their climb, aiming to arrive over 
Portsmouth at 15,000ft. The actual attack was delivered 
soon after 0100 on the morning of the 16th. It lasted about 
10. minutes. Afterwards the bombers turned to port and 
withdrew along the route they had come. Such a low-level 
approach to a coastal target should have given the raiders 


the advantage of surprise. But the RAF night-fighters 
proved their alertness by shooting down five of the attackers 
—all Do217s. Four of the bombers fell to the Mosquitoes of 
No 256 Squadron, based at Ford near Bognor, Sussex. 

The Dornier 217 was involved in the resurgence of air 
activity over Britain in early 1944. But the units operating 
the type represented less than a fifth of the force involved. 
By that time the performance of the Do217 was not good 
enough to enable it to survive without heavy losses in the 
face of the powerful defenses. 

During 1942 and 1943 a total of 364 J and N night- 
fighter versions of the Dornier 217 were delivered to the 
Luftwaffe. \n addition to Lichtenstein radar equipment with 
a range of 2} miles, these aircraft carried a forward-firing 
armament of four 20mm cannon and four rifle-calibre 
machine-guns. The High Command thought that the long 
endurance of the Do217 would make it a useful addition to 
the German night fighter force. But it proved unpopular with 
the front-line units. It was too heavy on the controls and 
had too low a rate of climb to be very effective against the 
RAF night bombers. After a short time the majority of the 
Do217 night fighters were relegated to training units. About 
30 were turned over to the Italian Air Force. 

In the summer of 1943 some Dornier 217s were moditied 
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to carry air-launched guided missiles—the first such 
weapons ever to be used in action. There were two quite 
different types of missile, though subsequent accounts have 
frequently confused them or treated them as one. 

The first of the guided missiles to enter service was the 
Henschel 293 glider-bomb. This weapon looked like a small 
aeroplane with a wing span of just over 10ft. Prior to launch 
it weighed a little over 2,000Ib, 1,100Ib of this being the 
warhead. After release from the parent aircraft the rocket 
motor under the missile fired—carrying the weapon to a 
speed of about 370mph. Then the motor cut out and the 
missile coasted on in a shallow dive, accelerating slowly 
towards its target. The range of the missile depended upon 
the altitude of the parent plane at the time of release. A 
typical operational range was five miles, for which the 
aircraft needed to be at 4,500ft. In the tail of the missile was 
a bright tracking flare. This allowed the observer in the 
parent aircraft to follow its movements. The observer 
operated a small joy-stick controller, the movement of which 
fed the appropriate up-down-left-right impulses to the 
guidance transmitter, which in turn radiated them to the 
missile. Here, they were converted into control movements 
for the ailerons and elevators. The observer only had to steer 
the tracking flare until it appeared to be superimposed on 
the target, and hold it there until the missile impacted. The 
Henschel 293 was a low-speed weapon compared with a 
normal-gravity bomb and as a result had little penetrative 
ability. It was intended mainly for use against merchant 
ships and more lightly armored warships. 

The glider bombs were used in action for the first time on 
25 August 1943. Fourteen Do217s of the Second Gruppe of 
Kampfgeschwader 100 attacked a Royal Navy U-boat- 
hunting group off the NW tip of Spain. An observer on the 
sloop HMS Landguard later reported, after the aircraft had 
formed up off her starboard quarter at a range of about six 
miles: 


‘Exactly like an aircraft’ 

‘A pall of smoke forming into a streamer appeared from 
the leading aircraft. At the time of firing the aircraft were on 
a reciprocal course to the ships, well out on the beam. The 
projectile was seen for some time apparently near the 
aircraft, but this was probably due to the fact that it was 
coming towards the ship at a constant bearing. Flashes 
were seen coming from the aircraft at about the time of the 
firing (almost certainly this was due to the tracking flare 
lighting up) but neither smoke nor flame from the projectile 
during the later stages of its run... . The projectile then 
banked exactly like an aircraft and set course towards the 
ship, descending at an angle of about 15° or 20°, When 
about two cables from the starboard quarter the bomb 
appeared to be pointing straight at the ship. Then it banked 
to starboard and lost height rapidly, falling in the sea one 
hundred yards off Landguard’s starboard quarter and 
exploding on impact.’ 

Two further bombs were aimed at Landguard, both of 
which exploded clear of her. 

The only damage inflicted during the action was to the 
sloop HMS Bideford. A near miss caused splinter damage to 
her port side, holing her stores, Asdic compartment and 
forward messdeck and causing some flooding. She was able 
to continue in action, but was later in dock for a month being 
repaired. 

Two days later—27 August—the Dorniers again attacked 
British warships off the NW tip of Spain. This time the 
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victims belonged to the 1st Escort Group comprising the 
destroyers Grenville and Athabaskan, the frigates Jed and 
Rother and the sloop Egret. Soon after 1200 the force of 18 
bombers was sighted coming in from the north. The war- 
ships were heading southwards in a line-abreast formation 
searching for U-boats. The commander of the force, 
Captain Godfrey Brewer in Egret, immediately ordered 
‘Repel Air Attack’. All ships went to action stations and 
increased speed. The ships swung into two columns of two 
ships in line ahead—with two miles between columns. 
With her powerful AA armament of eight 4in guns, Egret 
was to move across the rear to support whichever column 
was threatened. 

The attack began with four Dorniers flying along the 
ships’ port side. When they came within gun range 
Athabaskan and Egret opened fire. But the bombers held 
their course and each launched a glider bomb at Athabaskan. 
The first three missiles fell harmlessly into the sea, but the 
fourth continued on and struck and destroyed near the base 
of her 'B' gun turret. The bomb smashed straight through 
the superstructure, shedding its wings and body in the 
process. The warhead finally detonated just clear of the 
ships’ starboard side abreast the forward end of the bridge. 
The explosion caused severe splinter damage. ‘B’ turret 
shell-room, two fuel tanks, the torpedomen’s mess and 
lower power and gyro room were all flooded. The blast 
caused the fires in the boilers to flash back into the boiler 
rooms. This resulted in a minor oil fire. Athabaskan’s 
engines stopped. She slid to a halt. 


Bitter fruits of gallantry 

Meanwhile the German bombers were forming up on the 
starboard side and Fgret departed to support the column 
there. But her gallantry was to bear bitter fruit. It was on her 
that the German crews now concentrated their attack. 
Within a short time seven glider bombs were streaking 
towards the sloop. The commander of Egret, Commander 
John Waterhouse, reported afterwards : 

‘Several rocket bombs were now heading for Egret and | 
increased to full speed and put the wheel hard to starboard 
in an endeavour to point them and present the smallest 
possible virtual target. Two bombs passed close astern and 
a third was either hit by Oerlikon fire or else fell into the sea 
within thrity feet of the starboard side amidships. After this 
escape a report was received from the engine room that all 
was well below and | assumed that any damage sustained 
was superficial. The ship was momentarily steadied on a 
west-north-westerly course with her main armament 
engaging the enemy, when two more bombs were reported 
approaching from just before and just abaft the starboard 
beam. | did not see the one approaching from aft, which | 
believe missed, but | was able to observe carefully the 
behaviour of that before the beam. Swinging fast under full 
starboard rudder the ship would normally have brought the 
bomb, which was flying level about fifteen feet above the 
water, within 30° of the ship's bow and the bomb should 
have passed down the starboard side. In the event the 
bomb banked sweetly and turned smoothly to starboard 
like a well-piloted fighter aircraft and so continued to head 
straight for the bridge... .’ 

The missile struck Egret near her forecastle deck, and the 
warhead continued on into the ship before detonating. The 
resultant explosion, whose force was probably compounded 
by the detonation of one of the ship's magazines, almost 
certainly blew outa large area of plating on Egret’s port side. 
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She listed badly to port. Within about 40 seconds of the 
explosion she had capsized completely. She floated bottom- 
up for over an hour before sinking. Only 36 men survived 
out of a complement of 188. So it was that Egret gained the 
dubious distinction of being the first ship ever to be sunk by 
an air-launched guided missile. 

The crew of Athabaskan were able to effect temporary 
repairs to their engines and the destroyer returned to Britain 
under her own steam. Permanent repair work kept her out of 
action for over two months, 

From German records it would seem that Leutnant Paulus 
and Hauptmann Vorpahl, respectively, had captained the 
Dorniers which sank Egret and damaged Athabaskan. It 
must be said, however, that the total of only two hits for an 
expenditure of 25 glider bombs during the attacks on 25 
and 27 August was hardly impressive. During a subsequent 


< Cockpit of the Do217E 
series. The pilot's seat 

has been removed. Notably 
there is no co-pilot’s 
position, the observer 
being trained to control 
the aircraft in emergency. 
Flying controls and blind- 
flying panel are infront 

of the odd-shaped control 
column, throttle controls 
on the left. On the screen 
in front of the pilot is 

the Revi C12reflector 
sight, and above this, 
suspended from the roof, 
a dive-bombing sight. 

A large radio-compass is 
to the lower right of the 
instrument panel. 

Y The ‘Fritz X' command- 
guided bomb, three of which 
hit the Warspite off 
Salerno on 16 September 
1943. 
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<) A Do217E-2 releasing an He 293 glider bomb, 

a weapon designed to attack lightly armored targets. 

< The He 293. Filled with 1,1001b (500kg) of HE, it 
reached 370mph in 12 seconds, gliding to the target after 
the fuel of the rocket motor was finished. An observer in 
the aircraft controlled the bomb by a miniature joystick 
which transmitted the directions by radio to the weapon. 
Made by Heschel Flugzeug- Werke AG, Schonefeld. 


investigation into the causes of the missile failures—held at 
the bombers’ base at Bordeaux/Merignac—it was dis- 
covered that several of the Dorniers had had their missile 
control transmitters sabotaged in a very clever way so that 
normal ground tests did not reveal the fault. The SS 
conducted a full investigation, but the culprit was never 
found. 

While the Second Gruppe of Kampfgeschwader 100 was 
operating with its glider bombs, the Third Gruppe was 
preparing to go into action with a quite different type of 
missile. This was the Fritz-X guided bomb—a high-velocity 
weapon designed tò pierce the heaviest armor. In appear- 
ance the Fritz-X resembled an ordinary bomb, except that it 
carried four stabilizing stub-wings mid-way along its body. 
It weighed 3,100lb and was unpowered. Released from 
altitudes around 20,000ft, it fell under gravity to reach an 
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impact velocity close to that of sound. In the tail of the bomb 
Was a tracking flare, and after release the missile was guided 
down to its target in a similar way to the glider bomb. Since 
the Fritz-X had to be released from high level if it was to 
reach the necessary impact velocity, ///./KG 100 received 
the high-flying K2 version of the Dornier 217, This model 
was similar to the normal K type—except that its wing span 
was 19ft wider, 

For the Third Gruppe of Kampfgeschwader 100 the big 
chance came on 9 September. The Italians capitulated and 
their battle fleet made its dash to Malta to surrender. The 
main body of the fleet sailed from La Spezia in northern 
Italy and included the modern battleships Roma, /talia and 
Vittorio Veneto. Early that afternoon Major Bernhard Jope, 
the commander of Kampfgeschwader 100, led a striking 
force of eleven Dorniers off the ground at Marseilles/Istres. 
Each aircraft carried a single Fritz-X under its starboard wing, 
close to the fuselage. 

The bombers caught up with the Italian warships off the 
Straits of Bonifacio—between Sardinia and Corsica, The 
German crews broke formation and attacked individually— 


1 Pilot's back armor 22 Bomb racks (not used 
2 Pilot’s seat when carrying HS293) 
3 Flying controls 23 Bomb doors 
4 Control column 24 Starboard flap 
5 /nstrument panel 25 Tail plane 
6 Rudder pedals 26 Facing leading-edge 
7 Hotair ducts slot on starboard 
8 Leading edge heating tail-plane 
duct 27 Hs293 missile 


9 Front spar (port) 28 Starboard slotted 


10 Jettisonable port fuel aileron 
tank (counter-balance 29 Starboard outer fuel 
for Hs 293 on starboard tank (35 galls) 
wing) 30 Oil tank (55 galls) 

11 Fuel tank (port outer) 31 Starboard hot air duct 


holding 35 galls 32 Wooden propellor 


12 Engine cooling fan 

13 Oil cooler 

14 Port BMW 14-cylinder 
radial engine 

15 Under-carriage contro! 
mechanism 

16 Bomb-aimer's window 

17 Jettison chute for used 
shell-cases 

18 Miniature joystick for 
control of Hs 293 

20 Radio equipment and 
auto-pilot 

21 Bomb bay 
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aiming their missiles at the ships twisting below. After 
releasing the Fritz-X each pilot throttled back his engines 
and climbed through 1,000ft. This brought the aircraft in 
line with the missile and the target during the final stage of 
the missile’s trajectory. It was now possible to guide the 
Fritz-X on to the target. Apart from being essential for the 
control of the missile, this maneuver produced the useful 
bonus of throwing off predicted AA fire from below. 

One of the first bombs scored a near miss on the /talia, 
temporarily jamming her rudder. A few minutes later another 
scored a direct hit on Roma, on her deck near the starboard 
side abeam her after funnel. The missile punched its way 
straight through the ship and exploded immediately under- 
neath the hull, wrecking her starboard steam turbines and 
causing some flooding. Severely shaken, Roma’‘s speed fell 
to 16 knots and she began to list to starboard. A little later a 
second bomb struck Roma. This was almost certainly 
released from the Dornier flown by Oberleutnant Heinrich 
Schmetz with Fe/dwebe/ Oscar Huhn as observer, This 
missile hit the ship squarely just in front of her bridge and 
pierced deep into her vitals and then detonated. The 


33 Starboard inboard 
fuel tank (175 galls) 

34 Cabin heat pipe 

35 Fuel tank (242 galls) 

36 Rear-gunner’s seat 

37 Bomb-aimer's rest 
seat 


explosion—its effects worsened by being confined inside 
the armored structure—knocked out the remaining steam 
turbines and started an uncontrollable fire which raged 
through to the forward magazine. With a violent explosion 
the battleship snapped in two like a jack-knife, and sank. 
Only 622 officers and ratings survived, out of her crew of 
nearly 2,000, 

Shortly after the second bomb hit Roma, Italia took a 
Fritz-X on her bow, which blew a large hole. She took on 
about 800 tons of water. In spite of this, the battleship was 
able to limp to Malta unaided. 

In the months that followed, the Dornier 217s of Kampf- 
geschwader 100 scored other successes. A direct hit and two 
near misses with Fritz-X bombs on the battleship HMS 
Warspite put her out of action for seven months; a single 
Fritz-X hit on the cruiser HMS Uganda, which required 
repairs lasting over a year, At the same time, Henschel 293 
glider bombs sank the cruiser HMS Spartan and several 
destroyers, But the Allies proved able to take the measure 
of the new threat. Strong fighter patrols were maintained 
over all future concentrations of shipping. From the spring 
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of 1944 it was rare for the missile-carriers to reach their 
targets. They usually suffered debilitating losses whenever 
they tried. During the invasion of Normandy in June 1944 
the Allied shipping not only enjoyed powerful fighter cover, 
but some of their number carried special transmitters which 
emitted jamming on the German missile-control frequencies 
blotting out the radio command signals. As a result of these 
countermeasures, the missiles were virtually useless. 

The German failure to contain the Allied invasion of 
Normandy coincided with the success of the Allied strategic 
bombing offensive against the German oil industry. This 
led to a crippling shortage of aviation fuel, One result of this 
was that the Luftwaffe bomber force was reduced to a 
shadow of what it had been, Most of the units were 
disbanded, their men being sent to the fighter units or into 
the army. A few Dornier 217s continued in use until the end 
of the war; but the majority of those that survived their 
bomber units ended their days in aircraft parks, where they 
swelled the scores of strafing Allied pilots. 


Alfred Price 


Power Two BMW 801C 14-cy/ 2-row radials giving 
1,580hp at take-off; 1,380hp at 15,100ft 
Armament 7 fixed forward-firing 15mm MG151 cannon 
1 13mm MG131 (500rnds) in dorsal turret 
1 free-mounted 13mm MG131 (1,000rnds) 
in ventral step 
1 7.9mm MG15, free-mounted, forward-firing 
27.9mm MG81s, remote-controlled, aft-firing 
in tail cone 
Max speed 273mph at sea level 
Cruising speed (with max bomb load) 258mph at 17,060ft 


10 

Service ceiling (without bomb load) 29,530ft 
Service ceiling (with max bomb load) 24,600ft 
Weight (empty) 19,522/b 

Weight (max overload) 36,299/b 

Span 62ft 4in 

Length 59ft 84in 

Height 76ft Gin 

Wing area 673.542sq.ft 
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Peter Sarson/Tony Bryan 


Was he a real military genius or 
merely an amateur bungler ? 


The British have a strange talent for producing military 
‘eccentrics’. The long list includes most notably the Earl of 
Peterborough, Charles Napier, Gordon of Khartoum, and 
Lawrence of Arabia. Another appeared in World War Il. 
Possibly the most innovatory of all he had less than three 
weeks to display his star on the battlefield. This was the 
brilliant but erratic Major-General Orde Charles Wingate, a 
40-year-old Royal Artillery officer. By his extraordinary 
force of character and powers of persuasion he had made 
himself the master of a small army complete with its own 
airforce, trained and organized in a revolutionary technique 
of warfare that was peculiarly his own. Wingate’s only 
military experience so far had been of minor guerilla-type 
operations and from it he had evolved a strategy for waging 
major campaigns. He called it ‘long-range penetration’, 
(LRP); ‘three-dimensional war’ conveys the basic idea 
more clearly. It depended on complete fusion between air 
and land power. His proposal was to fly a force strong 
enough to meet any threat far behind the enemy lines and to 
Operate there raiding and causing disruption for months on 
end. His special force, or ‘Chindits', were first-line troops; 
not mere guerillas or irregulars. They were meant to 
challenge the main enemy regular forces, and did. 

The theater he chose for his debut was Japanese- 
occupied northern Burma. By 12 March 1944 a force of 
nine battalions with heavy weapons had been flown to 
areas 100 miles east of the string of Japanese posts along 
the Chindwin river which mark the ‘front’, between the 
British Fourteenth Army and Japan's Burma Area Army. 
The initial fly-in was 9,000 men, 1,300 pack-animals (mules) 
and 223 tons of stores and ammunition; a terrific feat of 
airmanship and staff-work. This was only the beginning. 
Before March was over another brigade had arrived, having 
marched successfully through the Japanese outposts and 
another was being flown in. Defended bases complete with 
landing grounds had been established deep in Japanese- 
held Burma. 

At the period of its greatest expansion Wingate’s army 
was controlling an area not much smaller than the Nether- 
lands, were giving the Japanese blow for blow and were 
harrying the supply routes of their two fronts; one facing 
the British in the west and the other General Joseph 
‘Vinegar Joe’ W. Stilwell’s Chinese to the north. Then, on 
24 March, Wingate was killed in an air crash. This could 
not have happened at a worse moment. The long-expected 
Japanese offensive against the British Fourteenth Army’ 
had begun. Gen. Stilwell with his Chinese army was 
struggling through the forests and mountains of far 
northern Burma—and not getting on very well. Great 
possibilities were open, but no one knew, not even hig, | 
staff or brigadiers, what Wingate’s long-term intentio: M 
really were, and only he could implement them. 
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with no little bitterness. Much of it has centered on 
Wingate’s personality and relations with fellow generals. 
What may be more interesting are the answers to the 
questions : 

‘What was Wingate’s philosophy of war really worth ?' 

‘What were the objects of the operation and its strategic 
value ?' 

‘How did it work out in practice ?’ 

"How does Wingate measure up as a commander of a 
great campaign ?' 

These are the subjects for rational military analysis. 

LRP rested on three pillars. The first was airpower. The 
Chindits were to reach their objectives by air, they were to 
be supplied by air and their heavy fire support was to come 
from the air. This freed them from all conventional worries 
about front or flanks, and dependence on artillery and road- 
bound supply columns. The second foundation was radio- 
control. Radio communications freed the columns from a 
tigid command and staff HQ structure. They were to be 
maneuvered from a single HQ far away, like ships at sea, 
Thirdly, the Chindits were an e/ite fighting force. It is often 
said that they were not specialists like commandos or 
Paratroops but ordinary regiments trained according to 
Wingate’s unique methods. This is not altogether correct. 
There was extensive and ruthless reform of ordinary line 
units transferred to Wingate ; everyone over 40 years of age 
was excluded and there were army-wide appeals for 
volunteers, and many came forward. These last were the 
best. For they were drawn from a large number of eager 
young men stranded in boring, static duties all over India, 
remote from any kind of action. 

Wingate’s doctrine was largely derived from his guerilla 
experience in Palestine, Ethiopia, and on the first Chindit 
Raid of February-April 1943. His specially designed units 
were designed to exert the maximum leverage by emerging 

s from the jungle cover of Burma to raid, ambush and cut 
3 communications. But formal operations were not precluded, 
= far from it. The Chindits were prepared to hold positions, 
= with mobile columns stinging the besiegers like gadflies. 


Tä > 
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A Guerilla genesis: Major Wingate chats to Emperor Hailie 
Selassie of Ethiopia in January 1941. For the next four 
months Wingate led the British-officered ‘Gideon Force’ of 
Ethiopian partisans against Italian communications. 

<V Chindit banner with namesake emblem, half lion, half 
flying griffin, the mythical Chinthe pagoda guardian. 


$ They could march on a key position, sending some columns 
Ë to isolate it, concentrating others and capture it in formal 
assault. Wingate'’s strongholds, the fortified camps where 
his troops could rest and refit, were sited deep in jungle and 
only accessible on foot or by air. Supply in the field was by 
air-drop and the wounded were flown out by light aircraft 
from the actual battlefield direct to hospitals in India. 
Adverse critics have pointed out that none of this is 
original. In fact, the Germans invented the small, compact 
column for African jungle warfare (schutzetruppe) in 1910, 


After much debate, the Chindits, were eventually told to elite stormtroops (sturmabteilungen) in 1917 and close air 
march north to assist Stilwell directly, their agreed strategic support in time for the blitzkrieg of 1939-42. It was the 
mission all along. Some Chindit brigadiers deeply regretted Americans who suggested getting the Chindits behind the 
abandoning their gains and the purity of the LRP doctrine. Japanese lines by air and glider, instead of marching. The 
Other very senior orthodox officers had vainly opposed the mobile ‘floater’ column idea, aggressive detachments 
whole scheme from the beginning. They pointed out sourly, prowling around a defensive position, came from the 
but not without military sense, that this vast force had British-officered Indian Army, Airborne operations were 
achieved little of value in relation to its cost. The upshot hardly a new idea. But Wingate must take the credit for 
was that some 24 battalions, almost three divisions, were synthesizing the whole into a practical, coherent system. 
out of the war crippled by malnutrition, exhaustion and The detailed strategic picture of the South-East Asia 
tropical illness. Moreover, they had been absent from the theater was extremely complex and continually changing. 
scene of the decisive battle on the borders of India around Basically it was dominated by the United States, which saw 
Kohima-Imphal. As for the main aim, in spite of the that Japan could most effectively be defeated nearer Japan. 
Chindits’ great effort, a handful of Japanese had held The US planners were realists, to them India and Burma 
Stilwell up in Myitkyina for over two months. were secondary theaters—even irrelevent. China was far 

The debate has gone on ever since at great length and more important. Given aid, her land forces could soak up 
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A Broadway the morning after the 5-6 March fly-in. Behind 
US Army Engineers waiting to build an airstrip is a Waco 
CG-4A glider, 35 out of 61 reached Broadway. 

œ A Chindit 3in mortar team prepares to fire. Each of the 
24 columns had a platoon with two mortars and two MGs. 
Væ Each column had 56 mules, thanks to air supply half 
the number used on the first, 1943, Chindit expedition. 


enormous Japanese resources. And better still, if the 
Japanese could be cleared from parts of Eastern China, US 
bomber bases could be established near the coast and 
Japan attacked from close range. But China was cut off by 
land and sea, all war materials having to be flown in, and of 
course, of all bulk supply methods the air is the most 
wasteful and costliest. Gen. Stilwell (Chinese expert, former 
chief instructor at Fort Benning, the US infantry school, 
fire-eater and Anglophobe) with two, later three, US- 
equipped Chinese divisions, trained by Stilwell himself, was 
given the mission of clearing the extreme north of Burma, 
This would open up a land route for road and a petrol 
pipeline to be driven from Assam to China, 

What the Americans were prepared to listen to was any 
plan designed to help Stilwell forward, This was where 
Wingate came in. The US planners saw that a descent on 
occupied north Burma could cut off Stilwell’s opponents 
from supply and reinforcement. The British tend to look at 
any new idea to see what's wrong with it and then find 
reasons for rejecting it. The Americans are quite the reverse ; 
they see if they can make it work better. At the Quebec 
conference in July 1943 they gave Wingate their enthusi- 
astic blessing. He was given No 1 Air Commando, a pocket 
air force, to enable him to put his doctrine into practice and 
an American infantry regiment to train according to his 
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peculiar methods. It was later transferred to Stilwell and 
became the so-called ‘Merill’s Marauders’. 

Wingate thus had his foot in the door, but with lofty 
strategic vision he looked far beyond the prosaic task of 
cutting supply lines for some other commander to reap the 
victory and glory. His official mission could be accomplished 
by raiding operations along the Bhamo-Myitkyina road and 
something more ambitious against the road-rail focus in the 
Indaw-Mawlu area. But Indaw had two airfields. One of the 
many plans made, and discarded, for the SE Asia theater 
was Operation Capital, in which an airborne descent was to 
be followed up by the fly-in of two conventional divisions ; 
the idea being to avoid the long plod over the mountains to 
the Chindwin. Capital was dropped in 1943 because it 
required too many resources for what, in US eyes, was a 
secondary theater; they didn’t care what happened in the 
rest of Burma as long as the Ledo supply road went through 
to China. As for the British, they were happy for the Japanese 
to come and attack the reanimated and retrained Fourteenth 
Army, strongly posted on its own ground. 


Stick-in-the-mud authorities 

That didn't suit Wingate. The Indaw airfields and the 
prospects of establishing an impregnable base there 
fascinated him to the exclusion of all other considerations. 
If only the stick-in-the-mud authorities would give him the 
necessary few extra aircraft and troops, he would ‘give them 
all Burma north of the 24th parallel of latitude.’ The trouble 
was that nobody wanted it. A solid defense of India, a 
political time-bomb in the Empire and Commonwealth, was 
the British strategic requirement. Wingate’s fiery nature 
rejected such timid, defensive thinking. His ambition was 
deeply personal. Disgracefully treated as a cadet, widely 
unpopular in his regiment, underestimated and not selected 
for Staff College by his seniors (the key to advancement in 
the British Army), Wingate was determined to excel himself. 
He told one of his brigadiers, who wanted to be released 
from the Chindits, to stay ‘and become one of my marshals’. 

He explained his real intentions fully and candidly to one 
of his staff, an old friend, just before Operation Thursday 
(codename for the 5 March fly-in of 77th and 111th 
Chindit Brigades). ‘Propaganda’, Wingate said, ‘is essential 
to this force. Without propaganda it would never have 
existed’. He described how he feared that the heavy 
casualties and lack of results of his little 1943 operation 
might have led to his whole grand project being rejected, 
how he overcame this, and what his next move was. He 
intended (he said) to seize and hold the line Indaw-Bhamo 
and obtain such a resounding success that it would not be 
possible for higher command to deny him the resources for 
his grand design, ‘They say that there are no troops available. 
They do exist: it's just that higher command have not the 
ability or imagination to see how they could be used.’ If 
successful, he was going to press for further expansion of 
his force, He would capture and consolidate the whole area 
around Indaw, hand it over to conventional divisions as 
their base. Then by repeating the process, step by step, he 
would leapfrog his way across SE Asia to Bangkok in Siam 
(Thailand), He never told his brigadiers that this version of 
Capital was officially off. Certainly Brigadier Bernard 
Fergusson of 16th Brigade still believed that it was official 
as late as 1946, 

The ‘Chindits', Wingate’s highly personal instrument, were 
organized into six brigades each of four battalions. Each 
battalion broke down into two jungle-tailored ‘columns’ ; 


400-strong mini-battalions with British or Gurkha soldiers 
plus Burma Rifle troops for scouting and local knowledge. 
These formations had mortars, MGs and engineers. The 
command structure was less well-thought-out because 
there was no intervening command level between the 
brigadier and his eight columns. This was too many for one 
HQ to control. Wingate himself at Force HQ was trying to 
command two equivalent divisions and an air force without 
divisional commanders, Brigadier Michael Calvert of 77th 
Brigade, when plunged into close combat and personal 
control of one battle, had six battalions to command and 
was responsible for four separate operations. 

The air component was the highly effective and efficient 
US No 1 Air Commando, an all-American affair with 13 
C47 transport aircraft, 12 B25 Mitchell medium bombers, 
30 P51 Mustang fighter-bombers and no fewer than 100 
light aircraft. These last were capable of landing on the 
shortest and roughest of jungle air strips, Their tasks were 
reconnaissance, target-marking, intercommunication and, 
above all, evacuating the wounded. The Air Commando also 
had over 200 Waco and Hadrian gliders, but to tow these 
had to call on outside help. Lack of time for trials and over- 
optimism led to the C47s each being given two gliders to 
tow, which proved to be well below the margin of safety; 
and a number were lost or prematurely released on the fly-in. 

Any short description of operations is impossible, bearing 
in mind that at one stage there were some 20-30 columns 
in northern Burma milling about, changing their roles and 
re-grouping, flying out or coming in. In bare outline the 
initial fly-in led to two sharp battles, one a victory; the 
other a fiasco. 


16th Brigade’s horrific task 

Calvert's 77th Brigade was to airland, establish a base, 
and send off a force to Bhamo. Another detachment was to 
intercept river traffic on the Irrawaddy, march to Mawlu and 
there establish a defended area to block all road and rail 
movement north. Brigadier W, D, A. ‘Joe’ Lentaigne's 111th 
Brigade was to land south of the Irrawaddy river, cross it and 
make its way to the Indaw area and block all Japanese troop 
movement towards that town from the south. Fergusson’s 
16th Brigade, not airlifted, was given the truly horrific task 
of marching on foot some 200 miles to capture Indaw and 
its airfields (the distance covered fails to convey the 
magnitude of the task). His route ran through mountains, 
roadless tropical forest and his orders were to co-ordinate 
his attack with the 77th Brigade fly-in on 5 March, The 16th 
Brigade arguably made the greatest forced march in British 
military history, but its timetable was far too optimistic and 
Fergusson was lucky to arrive only a fortnight late. En route 
he detached two columns to capture Lonkin for Stilwell; 
they never caught up again in time to be any use and so were 
badly missed when the attack on Indaw was launched. 

The performance of Calvert's 77th Brigade was from start 
to finish, a minor military epic. Adjusting rapidly to a tire- 
some last-minute change of plan and some harrowing 
accidents on the fly-in, Calvert established his Broadway 
stronghold, made his other dispositions and set off at the 
head of three battalions to block the railway. 

Tactically his whole operation was flawless. While the 
two (1st Battalion) Lancashire Fusilier columns sealed off 
the selected area north and south, he cleared it of the enemy 
by some dashing attacks, using 3rd Battalion, the 6th 
Gurkha Rifles and 3rd Battalion, The Staffordshire Regiment, 
often led by Calvert in person at the head of his own, elite 
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Gurkha assault company. In the twentieth century it is a 
commonplace of warfare that the enemy is never seen and 
fighting is largely an exchange of fire. The clash at Mawlu 
reverted to eighteenth-century mayhem; hand-to-hand 
fighting and the mé/ée reappeared; Lieutenant Cairns 
(posthumous VC) leading one attack went on fighting and 
shot a Japanese after his arm had been hacked off by a 


sword-cut. The Japanese, only too often previously 
accustomed to seeing British and Indian troops running 
away from them, were first shaken and then routed. 

By contrast, Calvert's defensive blocking position was 
organized on the most scientific lines. The White City was 
wired in, mined and booby-trapped; the troops dug in, 
with telephone lines laid, co-ordinated pre-laid MG lines of 
fire to cover the approaches, mortars put under central 
control. Supplies of food and water were assured, field and 
AA artillery flown in. The full defensive system was in three 
rings or zones. Farthest out, the Burma Rifles, with their 
local knowledge, organized the local Kachin tribesmen to 
provide an observer and informer screen to give early 
warning of any approaching Japanese force. Inside this, the 
Lancashire Fusilier ‘floating’ columns hovered to ambush or 
pounce when it was found, Finally, the actual perimeter of 
this jungle fortress proved to be a nut on which the 
Japanese regularly broke their teeth. They also attempted 
to storm Broadway, 77th Brigade’s stronghold 40 miles 
away in the deep jungle, but only once, such was the first 
reception. 

One very striking participant in the successful fighting 
was the American ‘flying artillery,’ for that was the function 
of No 1 Air Commando. Following a scheme devised by 
Squadron-Leader Robert Thompson (now Sir Robert 
Thompson), each column was accompanied by an RAF 
pilot, with a special radio to call for and control the fighter- 
bombers. They could arrive in two and a half to three hours, 
and be guided accurately on to targets within 200-300 
yards of the Chindit columns. This was the most advanced 
close air support system of the day. No other aircraft at that 
time could react as quickly or as close to friendly troops. In 
modernized form it is still in use today. 

The story from Indaw is, alas, sadly different. The Japanese 
were never opponents to be trifled with, and by 20 March 
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< Waiting to emplane, 
some of the British and 
Gurkha Chindits. Altogether, 
17 British, five Gurkha and 
three West African infantry 
battalions were trained as 
Chindits, equivalent to 
three infantry divisions. 

œ A single nylon tow-line 
links a Waco glider toa 

C47 Dakota transport over 
the 8,000ft Assam Hills. 
Wingate had only about 80 
Dakotas to 225 gliders so 
double-towing was risked. 
Losses from parted lines 
and overstrained towing 
engines included 26 Wacos 
of the first wave. 

œ V Wingate watches night 
landings at Chowringhee, 
111th Bde. base, 8 March. 


Calvert's impudent victories had stirred up the whole 
hornet's nest. It was not until 19 March that 16th Brigade, 
strung out in single file over some 60 miles with two 
columns another 100 miles behind, arrived, worn out with 
marching, near Indaw. The Japanese were already there in 
strength because Lentaigne’s 111th Brigade was also too 
late on its objectives to block their move north, Part of 111th 
Brigade had been landed at Broadway, and had along march 
to their target area. Worse, they didn't know Wingate's 
whole plan. One or other column commander, too clever, 
dropped a hint to the local Burmese that Indaw was their 
objective, so as to draw off the Japanese in that direction 
while they slipped by. This made Fergusson’s already 
difficult task even harder. 

The rest of 111th Brigade and its HO were landed south 
of the Irrawaddy, and in the course of a 40-50 mile march 
to their targets had to cross that great river in a complicated 
maneuver involving the air-dropping of assault boats and 
outboard motors. There was too much to go wrong. In the 
end one column had to be sent off east to the Bhamo area, 
leaving Lentaigne and his HQ with only two and a half 
battalions, or five columns, marching slowly westwards, By 
the time they were in position, some 3,000 Japanese held 
the whole Indaw area firmly, 

Brigadier Fergusson’s plans, rehearsed in training and 
looking very attractive on a map, was for a wide, sweeping 
movement of his dispersed columns. One of 2nd Battalion, 
The Queen's Regiment was to block off Indaw from the west 
and the other to come in from the south, two columns of 
45th Reconnaissance Regiment would converge from the 
NE and two of 2nd Battalion, The Leicestershire Regiment 
strike from the north. This sort of finesse and envelopment 
can work against a weak and irresolute enemy, but against 
the Japanese it was a sure formula for being bloodily 
defeated in detail. To work it would have required a lot of 
luck, and Fergusson was not lucky. Wingate had hustled his 
exhausted troops into action against his better judgment. 
Fergusson lost radio touch with Special Force HQ, his own 
stronghold and airbase (Aberdeen, some 20 miles to the 
north), and at the crucial moments, with his widely scat- 
tered columns. The jungle traversed on the approach march 
was bone-dry and to obtain vital water the columns had 


first to dislodge the Japanese—this in a climate where a 
man carrying a heavy load can drink 16 pints in a day! 

Both 45th Recce columns ran into bad trouble. The 
Japanese were ready for them and surprised one column by 
attacking first. Another, having gone without water for two 
and a half days, was cunningly ambushed by the Japanese 
as they approached a stream, ruthlessly shooting down the 
crazed men and animals as they stampeded for a life-giving 
drink. One column of the Queen's was also ambushed and 
lost all its mortars and MGs. Only the Leicesters, most 
gallantly led, seized their objective near the edge of the 
eastern Indaw airfield and hung on for three desperate days 
against Japanese counter-attacks until Fergusson ordered 
a general retreat. The badly mauled and scattered columns 
withdrew unmolested to Aberdeen. 

Just as this battle was beginning, Wingate was removed 
from the scene. He remains in the eyes of some a charlatan. 
Others see him as a military genius frustrated at every turn 
by the stupid and orthodox, some of whom in Chindit 
demonology include the most distinguished soldiers and 
airmen of the day. What does the story of Wingate’s 19 days 
of high command tell the dispassionate historian ? 

As an innovator, an inspirer of troops and a military 
politician (a ‘propagandist’ he would have called it) who 
could persuade the highest soldiers and politicians to accept 
his plans he stands in the first rank. But against this he 
trusted no one wholly. He was devious and secretive: ‘At 
times the truth was not in him,’ says Fergusson. He took 
no one wholly into his confidence; not even Fergusson of 
his ‘old guard’ and certainly not Lentaigne whom he 
disliked (it was mutual), 

Wingate’s strategic concept was daring and imaginative 
and could just have worked : his putting of it into practice 
was far less sure. To be blunt, the flaws in his opening plan 
were glaring. He had decided that possession of Indaw and 
its airfields was the key to his whole plan. But if this was so, 
and it was so, then why adopt so circuitous and risky an 
approach? He started 16th Brigade off on foot at faraway 
Ledo with every chance of being discovered by the Japanese 
and of being late (Wingate himself was doubtful of 
Fergusson‘s chances of success). Then he had Lentaigne 
landing on the wrong side of one of the great rivers of Asia. 

Why allow a demand from Stilwell to divert one quarter of 
Fergusson’s force for a petty objective like Lonkin? Why 
Fergusson anyway in the key role? He had never com- 
manded even a battalion in formal operations and who for 
all his talents was, as he has virtually admitted, out of his 
depth then as a senior commander in the field? Why not 
use the seasoned Lentaigne, or Brigadier Thomas Brodie? 
Above all, why not go straight for Indaw and put down the 
force as close to it as possible—actually on one of the 
airfields? He would thus have had the troops fresh, as 
Calvert's were, on the objective and with the priceless 
advantage of surprise, 

Wingate for some reason had no use for parachute troops, 
but 50th Indian Parachute Brigade existed and eventually 
fought on their feet at Kohima-Imphal. What better role for 
them than to drop on Indaw with a glider follow-up? The 
historian is sorely tempted to conclude that it was not just 
the objective that ruled Wingate's tactical thinking but the 
method. As a ‘propagandist’ he had to prove LRP and 
therefore LRP tactics had to be used, whether suitable or not, 

There were also serious flaws in Wingate’s system of 
command—or lack of system. Admittedly too much detailed 
S British-style military planning can lead to rigidity, but in 
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< War in three dimensions. 
Nine thousand Chindits had 
been airlifted 250 miles 
from Hailakandi and 
Lalaghat in Assam to 
dominate the Japanese 
bases and lines of 
communication in North 
Burma. After Wingate died 
the Chindits were sent 
north to assist Stilwell, 

œ A flight of Stinson L5 
light aircraft. Wingate’s 
private airforce, US No 1 
Air Commando (Col. Phil 
Cochran USAAF) had 100 of 
these handy two-seaters. 
Known as the Sentinel to 
the RAF, the 118mph, 
34ft-span L5 had a 185hp 
Lycoming engine. It was a 
maid of all work, used for 
medical evacuation, liaison, 
artillery spotting, photo- 
reconnaissance and for base 
hopping by Orde Wingate. 

V Brewing tea in the jungle. 
Wingate fixed two months as 
the maximum time Chindits 
could effectively operate 

in the jungle. In the event 
they had to fight for six 
months, into the monsoon, 
before being flown out. 

œp Chindit on the march, 
Thanks to more air supply 
and lessons of the first 

raid, a soldier's personal 
load, including weapons, 
was 55/b instead of 72/b, 
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many respects command and control was sloppy and led 
Wingate to wrong, last-minute decisions. There was the 
rash attempt to double-tow and resultant loss of gliders. 
Fergusson’s stronghold was chosen at the very last minute, 
with a dangerous airstrip. The diversion of part of Lentaigne’s 
brigade to the Bhamo road force was also made at the last 
minute. So also was the sudden early insertion of Brodie’s 
14th Brigade into the campaign without a definite plan for 
its use. This was Wingate’s last important decision before 
his death and led to considerable bewilderment. Fergusson 
was told at his last meeting with Wingate that Brodie was 
briefed to reinforce him at Indaw, while others believe that 
Wingate ordered him to cut the Japanese westbound line of 
supply opposite Fourteenth Army. 

Wingate had a feeling for the art of command but little 
for its science. Charisma and ‘propaganda’ must be sup- 
ported by a flow of information, full understanding of the 
plan by all concerned, and clear, frequent orders. The actual 
physical presence of the general at the point of decision 
where he can immediately and decisively influence events 
is indispensable. He exercises command by reassuring, 
encouraging, advising and above all weighing the situation 
up for himself. Wingate had a contempt for professional 
staff officers and freely expressed it. His technjque of 
command was to take sudden, impulsive decisions when he 
was either at HQ in India at the end of a tenuous radio link 
or flying about in an aircraft. 

At the crisis of the Indaw battle when co-ordination of 
the three brigades involved was vital, Special Force HO was 
moving even farther away from Imphal to Comilla, and 
Wingate was also flying away from the point of decision. 
The situation screamed for an overall commander on the 
spot with operational staff and a battery of powerful radio 
sets. Both were available—Major-General Symes, Win- 
gate’s deputy commander and a host of staff were unem- 
ployed far away in Gwalior, Central India. 


Verdict on Wingate? 

What is, then, the verdict on Wingate? Historians should 
be chary of dogmatic verdicts on genius unfulfilled. 
Generalship is an immensely difficult art, practised under 
great personal stress and is too often a forced, hasty choice 
between bad and worse options. The Indaw fiasco was 
enough to get any ordinary general sacked. But Wingate 
was a man of intelligence and ability and he might have 
learned much from more responsibility and experience. 
Generalship to a great extent has to be learnt on the job and 
other more famous generals have survived worse muddles. 

What he could do to the level of genius was to teach 
soldiers actually to fight with burning conviction; some- 
thing missing from British training of that period. The 
impetus he gave the Chindits kept them going for months 
after his death. There are few sterner military critics than 
sergeants. At the end of the campaign the starved, ex- 
hausted, battle-worn Chindit survivors were still valiantly 
trying to unfreeze the situation in the north for the baffled 
Stilwell, It was then that a group of them sat round a camp 
fire damning the weather, the country, the plan of campaign 
and their superiors. Soldiers as a class are usually ribald, if 
4 s not obscene, on the subject of magniloquent ‘orders of the 
8 day’. Yet, at that dreary moment, a sergeant pulled out a 
= tattered copy of the one Wingate had published months 
z before when they had flown in and read it out. Spontaneous- 
A ly they said : ‘We would be all right if he was here now.’ 
£ Shelford Bidwell 
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US Air Force 


The order to ‘fall in’ came ringing down to the men of the 
10th Australian Battalion resting on the lower decks of HM 
battleship Prince of Wales. They were approaching the 
Gallipoli peninsula. There was only a dim glow from the 
stars as the men calmly assembled and formed into dark, 
shapeless groups. Between these were the smaller Naval 
beach parties, whose duty it was to put the men ashore, 
After the final breathless orders, the ANZACs clambered 
down the improvized ladders and ship's gangways into the 
waiting barges, 

The expedition was made for a number of reasons. The 
Russians were asking Britain for aid against the invading 
Turks. At this time the British War Cabinet were alarmed at 
the seemingly endless war of bloody attrition in France. 
Alternative strategies were needed, And an attack on the 
Turks would help the Russians, make new British Allies in 
the Balkans and raise home morale. The War Cabinet were 
unsure about the attack but it was First Lord of the Admiralty 
Winston S. Churchill's enthusiasm that convinced them. 
But although the concept was bold, it was marred by 
indecision, delay and bad planning. Time was lost and with 
it the chance of surprise and success. 

By March 1915 the Turks were alerted to possible British 
intentions after a failure by the Fleet to force past the 
Turkish forts and minefields defending the Dardanelles. 
This unmistakable warning had been realized by the Turks, 
who under their energetic German commander Marshal 
Liman von Sanders began improving their defenses, 

The Turkish Fifth Army were to defend the Dardanelles, 
a 50-mile peninsula with mountainous cliffs falling down 
into the sea, The ground was rugged and scrub-covered, 
with little cultivation. All landing sites were dominated by 
Turkish defenses. Three of their six divisions were on the 
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peninsula, two on the Asiatic mainland and one astride the 
narrow isthmus of Bulair. 

Reports of the preparations for the expedition reached 
the Turks from their agents. They secretly watched the 
gathering concentrations of shipping, troops and stores at 
Alexandria and the island of Lemnos. Exactly where the 
enemy planned to land remained a mystery. Fearing the 
effects of the supporting naval bombardment, von Sanders 
had ordered each division to remain concentrated—main- 
taining only the minimum forces necessary near the coast- 
line. His defenses were to be mobile. With this in mind, he 
exercised his 60,000 troops with forced marches, developed 
the paths and bridle tracks on the peninsula into roads, and 
assembled barges at specially chosen harbors. At the same 
time, the field fortifications were strengthened by all means 
possible—mainly by night. Stores were not plentiful, so 
considerable improvisation was necessary. Torpedo heads 
were used as mines. Wire and posts were taken from fences 
enclosing the cultivated areas, and pressed into service as 
assorted obstacles—both above and below the water line. 

General Sir lan Hamilton, Commander of the 78,000- 
strong BEF, planned to make two converging attacks at the 
southern end of the peninsula. The first would be by the 
British 29th Division. They were to make five separate but 
simultaneous landings on small beaches near Cape Helles, 
The Australian and New Zealand Army Corps (ANZACs) 
were to mount the second attack near Gaba Tebe. It was 
hoped that these separate actions would link up to roll the 
Turks back along the whole length of the peninsula, Two 
diversionary operations were also planned. The French 
contingent would land near the ruins of Troy on the Asiatic 
mainland, while the Royal Naval Division in transports 
accompanied by warships, feinted at Bulair. 
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< ANZAC Beach, Gallipoli. 
In the background perhaps- 
to the left of the picture. 

is beached one of the 
makeshift landing boats 
which, laden with troops, 
were towed into shore—one 
behind the other—by 
pinnaces, The beach 
afforded only a narrow strip 
of level ground. The 
ANZACS' first objective was 
to capture Ari Burnu—a 
strongly defended Turkish 
fortification overlooking 
the beach. This meanta 
steep climb with little 

cover. The Turks exploited 
their grandstand view by 
inflicting heavy losses on 
their enemy. 

tœ Men of the Australian and 
New Zealand Division crowd 
the decks and the ratlines 

of their transport as they 
pose for the camera. The 
ship carrying them is the 
Lutzow—captured from the 
Germans. These men came 
ashore at Gallipoli at dawn 
on 25 April 1915. 


Late on the afternoon of 24 April the armada, assembled 
in Mudros Bay, set sail. At 1000 on the 25th the three 
battleships and seven destroyers carrying the 3rd Australian 
Brigade, which formed the assault wave, stopped short of 
the peninsula. The final preparations for disembarkation 
were completed, Each of the battleships had towed astern 
three steam pinnaces—in addition to her own, These now 
took in tow the ships’ boats which had already been lowered, 
Once alongside, they waited to receive the assembled troops. 

Thanks to the rigorous rehearsals there was no confusion 
As the midshipman in the stern reported each boat full, the 
officer in charge ordered ‘Cast off and drift astern’. The 
boats fell behind until arrested by the hawsers connecting 
them. Once in position the battleships moved slowly 
towards the shore, each ship trailing four tows. At about 
0430, the ships came into line. They were about 3,000 
yards from the coast. The signal was given for the tows to 
cast off and make for the beach. Like so many snakes, they 
slowly forged their way ahead packed with men—gunwales 
almost flush with the water. Behind them, until the water 
became too shallow, the warships followed to cover the 
final approach. Thirty minutes after the tows had left the 
battleships, the seven destroyers moved forward right 
behind them ready to disembark their troops 20 minutes 
later in a second wave. 

General Sir William Birdwood, commander of the 
ANZACs, planned to land 4,000 men of the 1st Australian 
Division in three successive waves, on a front of about 
2,000 yards. The essence of his plan was speed and 
surprise. There would be no preliminary naval bombard- 
ment. Once ashore, the troops were to strike rapidly inland 
for some 2,000 yards and secure three prominent hill 
features. Having captured these, the main body would be 


passed through and the advance extended over compara- 
tively easy ground for a further 3,000 to 4,000 yards. This 
was to be the limit of the first day's objectives. 

Exactly what happened next remains in dispute. Some 
blame a northerly current, others a last-minute and largely 
unknown change of plan, while a Turkish source attributes 
it to deception on their part. They claim that they found and 
moved a previously positioned British marker buoy—causing 
the battleships to anchor too far north, Whatever the cause, 
instead of approaching the shore over a 2,000-yard front 
just south of the Ari Burnu promontory, the boats crowded 
together in the direction of the promontory itself. 

This error became apparent to some of the troops and 
naval officers in the landing boats. But it was too late for the 
majority to do more than hope to reach the beach before the 
Turks saw them. Fifty yards from the water line the pinnaces 
cast off and the boats were rowed in by the sailors until 
grounding on the shelving beach. During this final approach 
they were seen. The Turks opened fire from the high ground. 
Scrambling out of the boats—often into several feet of 
water—the Australians struggled to the shore and rushed 
across the beach to take cover where they could. After 
quickly reorganizing and discarding their heavy packs, they 
charged the Turkish trenches on the foreshore and 
bayoneted the enemy. Then, heaving themselves up the 
steep, broken slope by the roots and branches of trees or 
shrubs, they doggedly pressed inland as ordered. 

Not all the men were so lucky. Some of the packed boats 
were hit by Turkish MG fire and their occupants suffered 
severely. Other boats ran aground at the foot of sheer cliffs. 
The troops were forced to move along the beach until they 
could find an exit. One effect of this was that the sheer 
cliffs protected them from Turkish guns. It caused confusion 
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and delay, however, sub-units became hopelessly mixed, 
and objectives impossible to identify. 

But by 0600 the Australians had secured the first ridge 
and began to infiltrate the second. On the left flank the 
greatly outnumbered Turkish survivors were falling back in 
disorder. Waves of Australians were landing unhindered. 
Some 4,000 men were already ashore and the advance 
inland gathered strength, By 0700 small groups of Austra- 
lians had reached the third ridge. Looking down, they could 
see the Dardanelles only three miles away. Success 
appeared within reach. But the situation was to change. 

The Australians’ progress was delayed and then halted by 
the growing confusion on the beach. As a result of landing 
on a beach only a few hundred yards long instead of one of 
2,000, the confusion and delay in bringing ashore the two 
follow-up brigades was immense. The control organization 
ashore had all but collapsed. Wounded were beginning to 
flow back in an ever-increasing stream and choked the 
beach from where many of them could not be moved. 
Others were loaded into boats which were meant to land 
further reinforcements. The one hospital ship was soon full. 
Successive waves of troops were landing in an increasingly 
chaotic manner and—on coming ashore—could be given 
no precise orders in the absence of any clear knowledge as 
to what the situation was inland. 

The beach itself soon became a scene of confusion. 
Heaps of hastily dumped ammunition and stores lay around. 
Among these lay the dead. Overhead the sky was rent with 
the flash of shrapnel, and the air hummed with bullets. 
Fortunately, most of the Turkish fire was wild and casualties 
were not heavy. The same sanctuary was not available 
farther out to sea where fountains of water were thrown up 
around the tows operating to and from the ships. 

The New Zealand Brigade was part of the reinforcements. 
They were given the job of lengthening the line to the left 
of the Australian 1st Division. The transports with their field 
guns on board were delayed in the face of the Turkish guns, 
and the New Zealanders were to feel the full bitterness of 
being subjected to enemy shell fire with no means of 
retaliation. Eventually some support was given by an Indian 
Mountain Battery which skilfully maneuvered themselves 
into seemingly inaccessible vantage points. Unloading, they 
would fire a dozen or so shots and be down the gully and 
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AA ANZACs surge forward with fixed bayonets. The early 
days of the Gallipoli campaign were characterized by many 
close-quarter skirmishes. Even the bitterest hand-to-hand 
fighting was not uncommon. 

A The individual soldier often feels no personal animosity 
for his fallen adversary. Here, an Australian offers a 
life-giving drink to a Turk injured in close-quarter fighting. 


Imperial War Museum 
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up to a new position before the Turks could find them. 

Of greater impact than even the chaos on the beach was 
perhaps the arrival of 34-year-old Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 
Commander of the Turkish 19th Division. Like all able 
commanders, he contrived to arrive at the critical part of the 
front when most needed. Alerted by the sound of gunfire 
from Gaba Tepe where the Australians had first landed, he 
at once alerted the 19th Division and at 0630 received 
orders to send one battalion to the heights of Ari Burnu, 
where the leading Australians were reported to have arrived, 
Kemal instinctively sensed that a major threat had developed. 
Far more than one battalion would be needed, 

Disregarding orders, he gave instructions for the whole 
division to move to the coast and he himself led the first 
regiment which was ready towards the threatened key 
ridge. On arrival, he ordered the men to rest after their forced 
march over broken ground while he continued on his way, 
accompanied only by his ADC, a second officer and an 
orderly. Then he saw some Turkish troops fleeing towards 
him. Confronting them he demanded to know why they 
were running away. The reason was clear enough. Their 
ammunition was exhausted and the Australians were close 
behind. This explanation did not satisfy Kemal. He ordered 
them to fix bayonets and lie down and take up firing 
positions as the leading Australians came into view. The 
Australians did the same and unwittingly lost the initiative 
to the Turks. 

Then Kemal ordered an officer to bring up his resting 
regiment at the double. They soon arrived at the position. 
The small band of Australians—isolated and unable to resist 
the ever-increasing weight of Turkish fire—withdrew to the 
next ridge. It was held by their countrymen. But they were 
widely dispersed and largely unco-ordinated. 


Savage Turk counter-attacks 

From about 1000 the Turks started to push against the 
Australians’ left flank and filter round the seaward slopes of 
Baby 700—the main hill feature held by their leading troops. 
A little later the second Turkish regiment started to arrive. 
The Turks mounted a series of savage counter-attacks. 
Baby 700 was lost but retaken again by two companies 
newly arrived from the beaches. 

By now the Turks were arriving in increasing numbers 
and Baby 700 changed hands no fewer than five times 
before the Australians were finally driven off. The Austra- 
lians and the New Zealanders, who had joined them during 
the afternoon, were suffering heavy casualties. No more 
than scattered and mixed up elements of seven battalions 
were trying to stem the advance of most of the Turkish 19th 
Division which were attacking in massed waves. Silhouetted 
against the sinking sun, they screamed ‘Allah’ as they 
advanced, They were cut down en-masse but successive 
waves continued the frenzied attacks over the corpses of 
their fellows. 

Neither side were taking prisoners, Groups of ANZACs 
were cut off and could not repel the Turkish charges any 
longer. They died where they fought. The firing line was 
indeterminable. Isolated groups of Australians and New 
Zealanders clung grimly to a number of key features as night 
fell and a steady drizzle set in. In the tangled gullies, when 
not actually fighting, men dug for their lives until, trumpets 
blowing and still calling on ‘Allah I’, the Turks again surged 
forward, One New Zealander remembers how they would 
counter these attacks by running forward themselves 
‘cursing in loud round English and very bad Arabic’, Many 


strange duels were fought that night. One Turkish rush was 
stemmed by a small band commanded by a corporal armed 
with nothing more effective than a pick-handle, 

Not only the fighting men showed such tenaciousness. 
From the firing line it took 24 hours to get a wounded man 
back onto the beach. Ignoring both bullets and shells, care- 
fully threading their way down the twisting tracks made 
ever more treacherous by the endless rain, the stretcher 
bearers and doctors worked unstintingly. Only the most 
severe cases could be dealt with on the crowded beaches. 
Many a man, when asked whether he was badly hurt, 
replied quietly that ‘he was all right’, then died uncomplain- 
ing. 

Shortly after 2200 General Birdwood came ashore at the 
request of his two Australian and New Zealand divisional 
commanders. He found a demoralized force, tired and 
shaken by the day's events and disorganized by the con- 
fusion on the beach. But he was taken aback when it was 
proposed that there should be an immediate evacuation. 
Tired themselves, neither the divisional commanders nor 
their brigadiers believed their men could resist the renewed 
Turkish counter-attack. They all believed this would be 
mounted in overwhelming strength by fresh troops at day- 
break. With no reinforcements to replace their own 
exhausted and fragmented units, there seemed no alterna- 
tive but to evacuate and save what they could. Reluctantly 
Birdwood agreed. He dictated a message to Hamilton 
recommending that re-embarkation should start immedi- 
ately. 


‘You have only to dig, dig, dig’ 

In response to this totally unexpected proposal, Hamilton 
held a conference with his principal advisors. Among them 
was Rear-Admiral C. F. Thursby, his naval commander. The 
Admiral was emphatically opposed to evacuation. He did 
not regard it as being administratively feasible. The men 
were tired and disorganised and it was a dark and stormy 
night. Control on the crowded beaches would be virtually 
impossible. Under such conditions the losses could be 
dreadful. Hamilton needed no further persuasion. His 
instructions were explicit and ended with the exhortation: 
“You have got through the difficult business, now you have 
only to dig, dig, dig, until you are safe’. 

Admiral Thursby was given the job of delivering the 
message. He landed on the right of the ANZAC position. 
Here he saw for himself the chaos and suffering which had 
provoked such despair among the commanders. They felt 
too much was being demanded of their men. However, he 
found Birdwood cheerful, though not exactly hopeful, and 
the two divisional commanders more inclined to stay and 
fight it out. 

What had not been allowed for was the courage and 
resolution of the troops. Had the order to evacuate been given 
it is probable that it would have been received with in- 
credulity—possibly even contempt. In the succeeding days’ 
fighting the few orders to withdraw which were given were 
usually queried and as frequently countermanded, 

Although it was known that their own landing and that of 
the British at Helles should converge, it was as well that 
neither Birdwood nor his men counted on getting any early 
help as a result of this plan. The initial British landing had 
resulted in appalling casualties. The survivors were fighting 
as grimly as the ANZACs themselves to maintain their 
positions ashore. 

Preceded by a naval bombardment, the British 29th 
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Division had began to land at five beaches in the vicinity of 
Cape Helles shortly after the Australians had got ashore at 
Ari Burnu. The landings at 'V' beach by the 88th Brigade 
were intended to be the most important. An old ruined fort 
dominated the beach but it was hoped that the Turkish 
defenders—dug in along the cliff edges as well as concealed 
in the fort itself—would be largely accounted for by the 
Navy's guns. The plan was to run the River Clyde—an old 
collier turned ‘Trojan Horse’ specially adapted for landing 
troops—as close to the beach as possible and bridge the 
intervening water gap with two lighters. At the same time, 
other troops would be landed by boat. 

Because of a strong current which had delayed their 
arrival, there was a long interval between the lifting of the 
naval bombardment and the landings. This allowed the 
Turkish defenders to recover and take up their positions. 
When the River Clyde gently grounded, the 2,000 men of 
the Dublin and Munster Fusiliers and the Hampshire 
Regiment began to cross the improvised causeway. But as 
they did so, whole platoons were shot down as they raced 
into the withering Turkish fire. Those in the boats fared no 
better. The Turks had laid wire below the water and along 
the beach. Holding their fire until the packed boats became 
entangled and crowded together on the obstacles, they 
devastated the leading wave. There were few survivors. A 
handful of men managed to cross the beach and shelter 
under the cliffs. Others, who had been ordered to stay below 
and cease the senseless slaughter, remained aboard the 
River Clyde. With the brigade commander dead, any further 
attempt to land at ‘V’ beach was suspended until nightfall. 


‘The sea was crimson’ 

Farther north on ‘W’ beach the Lancashire Fusiliers suf- 
fered similar carnage. The naval bombardment had little 
impact on either the defenders or their defenses. Holding 
their fire until the last possible moment the Turks reduced 
the Fusiliers to a handful as they struggled through the water 
and wire entanglements and tried to cross the open beaches, 
One officer, who died later, described the scene he saw as 
he looked behind. ‘There was one soldier between me and 
the wire, and a whole line in a row on the edge of the sands. 
The sea behind was absolutely crimson, and you could hear 
the groans through the rattle of musketry. A few were firing. 
| signalled to them to advance. | shouted to the soldier 
behind me to signal, but he shouted back that he was shot 
through the chest. | then perceived they were all hit’. 

In spite of their appalling losses and suffering, the 
Fusiliers reformed into a thin line and began to assault the 
cliffs. Six VCs were won on that desperate morning, but it 
is unlikely that the survivors would have had the strength to 
dislodge the Turks had not one of the companies been 
landed unopposed under a promontory slightly farther to 
the north. From here the Fusiliers scrambled up onto the 
high ground and after being reinforced, extended this foot- 
hold to relieve the survivors on the beach. On the other 
three subsidiary beaches—’X’, ‘Y’ and ‘S'—only light oppo- 
sition had been encountered and the few troops assigned 
established themselves ashore without great difficulty. 

The Turks had fought resolutely. Of the 9,000 men who 
had been disembarked onto the five beaches, 3,000 had 
been killed or wounded and the survivors had secured little 
more than precarious toeholds. Only ‘W’ and ‘V’ beaches 
were linked together after dark. The troops who had been 
kept on board the River Clyde were landed and helped 
extend the bridgehead to make contact with those advan- 
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cing south from ‘W’ beach. 

The landing of the French regiment on the Asiatic main- 
land near the site of Troy occurred after a preliminary bom- 
bardment from French warships at about 1000, There 
appears to have been some delay and confusion. But by the 
afternoon the whole force was ashore after encountering 
only light opposition. The Turkish units in this area initially 
showed little of the tenacious determination which had 
been displayed on the peninsula. Progress was easier for 
the French. Later, however, they were unable to advance 
farther. After withstanding a series of Turkish counter- 
attacks during the night, they were withdrawn the following 
day to reinforce the right flank of the British line on the 
European side of the straits. 'V’ beach was handed over to 
them as their base. 

None of these details was known to the ANZACs. Most of 
them only had time to concern themselves with their own 
immediate difficulties. After the close-quarters fighting 
during the earlier part of the night, exhaustion and confusion 
forced a lull. There was still continuous firing, Here and 
there the front would flare into angry violence. Generally, 
however, both sides had reached the limit of exertion. They 
concentrated on holding on to what they had. Some 
reinforcements came ashore during the night. The Welling- 
ton Regiment were disembarked and sent straight up 
Plugge’s Plateau—a prominent feature behind the firing 
line. Here the sappers were already hard at work preparing 
a second and last line of defense. Behind this position no 
organized resistance would be possible. 

Most of the 4th Australian Brigade was also landed but 
arrived in a very irregular order. Some elements came from 
one ship and some from another. As each platoon or 
company came ashore it was immediately sent under the 
senior officer present to the right flank where the 1st 
Australian Division was particularly hard pressed. In this 
manner units became further mixed up. 


Problems of the congested beach 

Elsewhere, the gunners labored through the night to 
prepare positions and improve access routes for the guns 
which it was hoped would be disembarked urgently. Stores 
and supplies poured ashore onto the congested beach. 
Movement was further hampered by the darkness and the 
running sea. It was therefore not until daylight on the 26th 
that the first gun howitzer was landed. It went into action 
shortly afterwards. The gun’s arrival did not significantly 
affect the situation, but its steady, reverberating fire acted 
as a tonic to the hard pressed infantrymen. 

After a night of feverish activity, bitter fighting and at one 
time near despair, the expected Turkish dawn attack never 
materialized. Instead, a series of piecemeal assaults took 
place. These were fiercely mounted but containable because 
they were neither overwhelming nor sustained. The Turks 
had themselves suffered heavily. Further reinforcements 
were slow in arriving, co-ordination was difficult and the 
situation no clearer to them than to their enemy. The front 
Started to stabilize. Shell scrapes became trenches, outposts 
became firm strongpoints, the firing was incessant. But it 
became possible for the troops to snatch a few moments of 
sleep, eat and adjust to their condition. 

However immediately welcome this stabilization of the 
front may have been to Birdwood and his senior com- 
manders after their earlier anxieties, it represented the first 
small step towards reproducing the stalemate of Western 
Front trench warfare which the Dardanelles expedition had 
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been intended to break. As the days turned into weeks and 
then months, the deadlock became firm. The ANZACs could 
not materially extend their positions beyond where they had 
been established during the first night's fighting. The Turks 
had suffered the most dreadful losses as a result of repeatedly 
attempting to dislodge them. 

In the five weeks since the expedition had begun the 
British and Dominion troops had suffered almost 40,000 
casualties and the French, a further 20,000. Hospitals 
throughout the Middle East were crammed with the 
wounded and sick. Large numbers had been shipped back 
to England. The toll of sickness had arisen alarmingly. All 
that had been gained was a 6,000-yard-deep front across 
the peninsula. In the wearing heat of a Mediterranean 
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summer swarms of flies and vultures feasted on the 
unburied dead that littered the battlefield and invaded every 
sanctuary of the living. Disease became rife, especially in the 
crowded conditions at ANZAC from where an ever- 
increasing number of sick were having to be evacuated 
daily. Many of those who remained were gaunt and weak— 
they were barely recognizable as the same robust, ex- 
huberant men who had so recently terrorized Cairo. 

After heavy deliberations, it was decided by the War 
Cabinet that a great endeavor would be made to break the 
deadlock with large reinforcements. Three separate attacks 
would be mounted at the same time. First, a new landing 
would be made due north of the ANZAC position by two 
British divisions at Suvla Bay. Secondly, the ANZACs 
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KRUPP 76.2mm 


Calibre 76.2mm; Length of gun 7.37/t; Weight of shell 
14.3/b; Muzzle velocity 1,640 feet per second. When the 


face a heavy barrage set up by these formidable guns as 
they struggled inland towards the Turks‘ hilltop positions, 


would break out and link up with the Sulva Bay landings. 
Finally, at Helles a holding attack would be mounted to 
stop the Turks switching reinforcements to the north. 
Including reserves available either at sea or on the adjacent 
Aegean islands, the Allies had some 120,000 men. Against 
this the Turks had an approximately equal number. About 
100,000 of these were on the peninsula. 

Despite great courage and impressive fighting skill by 
British, Dominion and Indian troops, by the end of August 
it was clear that the operation had failed. With certain 
notable exceptions the inertia of the senior commanders 
and the rawness of many of the troops at Suvla resulted in 
an over-cautious advance inland. This allowed the Turks to 
move their reserves to the threatened area and stem all 
further progress, About 1,000 men had been lost on the day 
of the landings. Nearly 8,000 were killed or wounded during 
the two days following. Another bridgehead had been 
established but it only served to strain the expedition’s 
administrative resources even more and increase the need 
for reinforcements to maintain units at fighting strength. A 
break-out seemed as unrealizable at Suvla as it had proved 
to be at ANZAC and Helles. The weeks and months dragged 
on. With the approach of winter, storms added to the supply 
difficulties, Piers and barges were pounded and smashed on 
the beaches. Inland, the trenches were flooded and tracks 
washed away or blocked—preventing ration parties from 
getting forward. No sooner had the storms abated than a 
November blizzard swept the peninsula. The battlefields 
were blanketed in snow and ice. Blankets were frozen solid, 
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FIELD GUN (TURKISH) 


British, French and ANZAC forces came ashore, they had to 


< A British 60pdr battery 
operating atop a cliff 
near Cape Helles, The near 
gun, ‘Annie’, is in full 
recoil. Only eight of these 
guns were in action by 
July. By August all but 
one had broken down. 

> Trench periscopes in 
use at ANZAC in the area 
known as Quinn's and 

= Courtney's Posts, held 

= by the Marines and 1st 
Royal Naval Division 


weapons jammed and a lull in the fighting was enforced 
while men struggled to survive in the savage cold. Frostbite 
increased the sick-rate and deaths occurred amongst the 
already physically exhausted troops on both sides. One 
morning at stand-to, 30 men of a British battalion were 
found frozen to death on the fire-steps of their trenches. 

Inevitably—but after much conflicting advice and painful 
debate—the decision to evacuate the entire peninsula was 
taken. Planning for such a possibility had already been put 
in hand. Clear, carefully considered instuctions were 
issued to selected officers. Unless anything unforeseen 
happened, the evacuation would be conducted in three 
stages. All surplus men, equipment and animals would 
begin to be withdrawn immediately, Then the force would 
be progressively reduced by formed units between 13 and 
18 December. Finally, on the nights of 19 and 20 December 
the last rearguard would be withdrawn, 

If the evacuation was to be undertaken successfully the 
highest degree of security and deception was essential. 
Losses of up to 40 per cent were already being expected in 
some quarters. Every night the outgoing barges were 
jammed full. But as it grew light a show of landing troops 
would be made. By day stores and ammunition which could 
not be evacuated were prepared for destruction, barricades 
were erected in all the principal communication trenches, 
and a final covering position to be manned by machine- 
gunners was prepared. 

Smoothly and methodically the evacuation continued. 
Only 3,000 volunteer ‘Diehards’ were left in each of the 


BRITISH 5in FIELD HOWITZER 


Calibre 5in; Elevation 45°; Maximum range 4,800 yards; 
Muzzle velocity 788 feet per second. This gun was no match 
for Turkish field artillery. In 1915 it was over 20 years 

old. The Allies were continually handicapped by a shortage 
of modern guns and ammunition. 


three divisions to hold the bridgeheads for the last 24 hours 
on 19 December. About 1,500 of them manned the forward 
trenches moving from position to position to keep up the 
usual pattern of fire. Others marched uphill where they 
could be heard and even seen to impersonate reinforce- 
ments, kept the cooking fires burning and maintained the 
atmosphere of general activity. To accustom the Turks to 
complete inactivity, periods of total silence had been 
imposed at irregular intervals during the preceding weeks, 

Soon after dusk on the last night the rearguard started to 
thin out. The guns opened fire for the last time before they 
too were withdrawn or destroyed when this was not 
possible. Midnight came and the firing died down on both 
sides—as was usual. At 0145 the silence was broken on 
the New Zealand sector when the duty machine-gunner 
fired three rapid bursts. This was the signal for the brigade's 
machine-guns to withdraw. At 0200 the already sparsely 
populated trenches were further depleted as the infantry 
started to thin out. Individuals slipped away from their 
positions to form a shadowy stream as they flowed into the 
main communication trenches from the web of forward 
posts and trenches. 

Those left behind stared into the darkness. They watched 
fearfully for any signs of Turkish suspicions being aroused, 
before it was time for they themselves to withdraw. Not all 
the positions could be abandoned at the same time. Those 
farthest from the beaches were vacated at 0130. Others, 
covering the more direct and short approaches, were held 
until 0315. 
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As the last of the men were being checked through the 
control posts manned by staff officers, a huge mine which 
had been tunnelled under the forward Turkish trenches was 
detonated. Its deafening roar abruptly shattered the silence 
and tension of the last few hours. The Turks took this as a 
signal for an all-out attack and opened fire along the entire 
front. They kept this up with unrelenting vigour until long 
after the last of 83,000 soldiers had been safely embarked 
from both Suvla and ANZAC. As dawn broke the Turks 
realized at last that their enemy had vanished. With a 
mixture of disbelief and awesome relief, they left their 
trenches to work their way down to the abandoned piles of 
stores and equipment lying burning and broken along the 
beaches. 

Against all expectation of being able to surprise the 
Turks again, the evacuation of 35,000 men from Helles was 
equally successfully carried out on the night of 8 January. 
This was in spite of a Turkish attack taking place when the 
front line had already been withdrawn. 

Few military expeditions create such controversy—even 
today—as does Gallipoli, But whether or not it was ill- 
conceived, hesitant in its implementation, a sad saga of 
‘might-have-beens’, it remains an epic of heroism. Its 
tragedy was that it was all for nothing but as one New 
Zealander wrote, ‘It was not our wasted energy and sweat 
that really grieved us. In our hearts it was to know that we 
were leaving our dead comrades behind. That is what every 
man had in his mind.’ 

Nigel Bagnall 
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CHINA RAVAGED 


Japanese aggression in 1937: a curtain-raiser for the 
greater conflict that would engulf the world 


One of the most remarkable aspects of World War || was the 
simultaneous attempt by the two leading Fascist Powers— 
Germany and Japan—to subjugate their giant neighbors, 
Russia and China—and create a ‘New Order’. Neither of the 
aggressors realized what an enormous undertaking they 
were embarked upon. 

Of the two mighty enterprises, Japan's invasion of China 
lasted by far the longer and came nearer to ultimate success, 
It all began on 7 July 1937—known to the Chinese as the 
‘Double Seventh’, the 7th day of the 7th month. Shots were 
fired near the ancient Marco Polo Bridge, SW of Peking. 
That evening a Japanese infantry unit from the treaty 
garrison at Tientsin were on night maneuver. The sounding 
of a bugle to bring the operation to an end coincided with 
the rattle of small-arms fire, apparently from the direction of 
the Bridge. The Japanese commander reacted with the 
words, ‘| heard Chinese Communist shots’. He ordered a 
roll call, One private was missing (he had gone off into the 
bushes to urinate). The irate commander immediately made 
his way to the walled town of Wanping, at one end of the 
bridge—garrisoned by troops of the Chinese 29th Army. He 
demanded entry to search for the missing soldier. When this 
demand was refused, the Japanese—now joined by rein- 
forcements—began to shell Wanping. At 0430 on 8 July 
they forced their way in. 
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The incident at the Marco Polo Bridge was no isolated 
event, but merely the climax of years of Japanese intrigue 
and encroachment throughout Northern China. 

In Peking, foreign legations had been entitled to mount 
protective guards ever since they were besieged by the 
Boxers in 1900. Most of them, for reasons of cost, kept as 
few guards as possible. Not so the Japanese, They built 
up a full strength army. Also, other Powers were content to 
exercise their men on their grounds. But, day and night the 
huge Japanese force maneuvered in the streets of the city 
itself, They behaved more like an occupying Power than as 
guests of the Chinese. It is hardly surprising that their 
conduct eventually provoked the long-suffering population 
to retaliate. 

Despite repeated attempts to negotiate a local truce the 
situation in North China continued to deteriorate, Both sides 
sent in more troops. After inflicting heavy losses on the 29th 
Army in late July 1937, the Japanese prepared to attack 
Peking itself. Rather than contemplate the destruction of 
the city's historic buildings and priceless art treasures, the 
remaining Chinese forces abandoned Peking without a 
struggle. The victors marched in. The nearby city of Tientsin 
was occupied on 30 July after severe damage had been 
inflicted by Japanese bombing, 

On that same day, the city of Wanping presented a similar 
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<< October 1937. Japanese troops charge through the 
streets of Shanghai. They behaved with appalling brutality in 
this city. Those civilians unlucky enough to get in their way 
were indiscriminately murdered. 

A The American B29 bomber threat to the Japanese 
homeland prompted the \chi-go offensive in 1944. More 
than 600,000 troops captured seven US airfields but no 
B29s. 

< Japanese troops on the march—December 1938, Death 
and destruction was their gift to the Chinese people, 


scene of devastation. Shackled prisoners shuffled through 
the shattered streets bearing boxes of ammunition. Traders 
had run up the Japanese flag. Whether they were forced or 
merely wished to curry favor is not known. Sentries stood 
guard on the banks of the Yung-ting river. An eerie silence 
pervaded the city. Weapons and ammunition lay carelessly 
scattered around—left behind by the fleeing Chinese troops. 

The Japanese were left in no doubt that a united China 
would resist aggression to the bitter end, As early as 17 July 
1937 Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, head of the National 
Government at Nanking, made it clear that China desired 
peace. But if war was forced upon her she had no choice 
but to fight to the end—with no thought of compromise. He 
appealed to the people and the country to unite in a holy 
struggle: ‘Let there be no distinction between North and 
South, age or youth, but let all implicitly and with iron 
discipline follow the guidance of the government.’ Added 
point was given to Chiang’s words by the formal agreement 
of a United Front between the Nationalists and Mao 
Tse-tung’s Communists, signed on 5 July, 

Nevertheless, Japan still regarded the Chinese with con- 
tempt. They fully expected to crush Chiang within three 
months, Accordingly, while the North China Army con- 
solidated its position in the Peking area, the Japanese Navy 

¢ Staged an ‘incident’ at Shanghai. A naval officer and a 


~2 sailor were killed on 9 August. This was followed on 11 


> August by the landing of 3,000 marines. 


Western Residents was approached by the Chinese C-in-C, 
General Tang, for help in hammering out a truce with the 
Japanese. But the Japanese considered that they had won 
the battle decisively, and therefore had not the slightest 
interest in any kind of truce, 

Tang left Nanking that night—throwing his troops into a 
state of panic. They trampled each other under foot in 
desperate attempts to escape the ravaged city. The scene at 
the blocked city gate was terrible, Terrified men climbed to 
the top of the wall to try to get down the other side. 
Hundreds fell to their deaths, 

Ghastly confusion reigned at the river. It seemed that the 
Chinese troops had lost all control of themselves in their 
determination to get to the north bank of the river. As one 
mass they clambered aboard the few junks available, These, 
never built to bear such a horde, capsized and sunk. 
Countless men drowned, Other thousands fashioned flimsy 
rafts from timber lying around. These simply plunged down 
under the weight—drowning their terrified passengers. 

By this time the Japanese were in full control of Nanking 
and were waging a reign of the most vicious terror. Houses 
and public buildings were destroyed for no military reason 
Thousands of innocent civilians were indiscriminately 
murdered. The Committee of Western Residents persuaded 
those Chinese soldiers left in the city to surrender. They 
naturally assumed that if these men gave up their arms then 


AA Russian-built fighter of the Chinese Air Force. This 


plane first appeared in 1932. Armament four 7.62mm MGs in 


front fuselage; Engine one 1,000hp M62 radial; Wingspan 
32ft 9%in; Maximum speed 267mph at 16,400ft. 

< 15 September 1944. Chinese soldiers capture 
Tengchung, part of an abortive campaign to open the 
Burma Road. 

\ Each infantry battalion of the Japanese Army was 
equipped with four of these 1932 howitzers. Rate of fire 
10rpm; Range 3,075 yards; Muzzle velocity 650fps. Its 
weight of 468/b allowed four men to carry it dismantled. 
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the Japanese would not act violently towards them. It would 
be normal Western military behaviour. This estimation of the 
military morality of the Japanese was cruelly mistaken. 
Those Chinese who did surrender were either shot or put to 
death by the sabre. Some were even used for bayonet 
practice. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese continued to inflict the most 
extreme atrocities on the civilian population of Nanking. It 
seemed to the people that since the arrival of the invader, 
rape and murder had become commonplace events. While 
all this was going on, Japanese aircraft dropped leaflets 
expounding the unlikely tale that they (the Japanese) were 
the only real friends of the Chinese people and that they 
would protect the good 

A German eye-witness of the ‘Rape of Nanking’, General 
Alexander Ernst von Falkenhausen, military adviser to 
Chiang Kai-shek, reported to Berlin: ‘The Japanese troops 

were let loose in the town and behaved in a manner 
which was almost indescribable for regular troops.’ 

It has been estimated, that in the six weeks after its 
capture, at least 150,000 Chinese were killed within 31 
miles of Nanking. Well over 5,000 women were raped, 
many of them repeatedly. A third of the city was deliberately 
burned and everything of value looted and taken away. By 
the end of 1937 the Japanese were in firm control of the 
cities and communications of the lower Yangtze area. In 
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normal times this was one of the most densely populated 
and prosperous regions of China. But the coming of the 
Japanese Army was like the descent of a plague of locusts 
on the land. 

The city of Sungkiang suffered more than its share of 
devastation at the hands of the invader. Those areas where 
the citizens lived were battered into oblivion by Japanese 
bombers. Those buildings that still stood were burnt out. 
Once a city of 100,000, the only living creatures to be seen 
in the streets were stray dogs—grown fat on the corpses of 
the inhabitants. 

Everywhere in Sungkiang was evidence of the Japanese 
looting of the surrounding farmland. Soldiers were seen 
with all manner of livestock—pigs, chickens, cows, donkeys 
and buffaloes. Troops could be seen, on their way back to 
Shanghai, overburdened with their spoils. 

By early June 1940 the Japanese had fought their way 
1,000 miles up the Yangtze to Ichang, where the great river 
emerges from the mountains of western China. From Ichang 
single-engined bombers could reach Chungking—Chiang 
Kai-shek's capital since October 1938. During the summer 
of 1940 Japanese bombers raided Chungking almost daily 
in an undisguised attempt ‘to break the spirit of Chinese 
resistance.’ In August the attacking formations were 
escorted by Mitsubishi A6M2 Zeros which shot down the 
defending Russian-built |-15 and l-16 fighters in numbers. 


China defiant 

But despite all their successes, the Japanese were little 
nearer to victory by 1941 than they had been in 1937. 
Chiang and his Nationalists were as defiant and intransigent 
as ever. Also, while the Japanese controlled all the important 
cities, ports and lines of communication in the eastern half 
of China, the vast areas of country in between were held by 
mostly communist guerilla forces, At first the invaders 
largely ignored this Communist threat in North China, the 
lower Yangtze and the Canton areas. But, between 1941 
and 1943 they conducted a number of savage reprisal 
campaigns against the guerillas. Some temporary success 
was achieved, 

One ploy was the so-called ‘Prisoner's Cage Tactic’, This 
was designed to trap the Communists in a small area. It was 
then scoured by criss-crossing columns of Japanese troops. 
An exercise like this would begin with the digging of ditches 
about 20ft wide along railways and roads, The material fora 
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system of earth walls across roads and fields surrounding 
the area to be attacked was supplied by these diggings. 
The anti-guerilla detachments were often supported by 
Chinese ‘puppet’ troops. These were nominally under the 
authority of the ‘Central Government of China’ established 
at Nanking in March 1940, These turncoats were usually 
deserters from the Nationalist Army. Such was the nature of 
the conflict, however, that the Nationalists were themselves 
using 20 first-class divisions to maintain a blockade of the 
Communist base area around Yenan in NW China. It was 
even said that Nationalist commanders actively co-operated 
with the Japanese during their anti-guerilla offensives. 
One man who campaigned vigorously against such dis- 
sipation was Lieutenant-General Joseph W. ‘Vinegar Joe’ 
Stilwell. He was appointed Chief of Staff to Chiang Kai-shek 
in February 1942—following America’s entry into the war. 
Stilwell’s full-blooded comments on ‘Free China’ in general, 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in particular, have 
become almost legendary. The country was, he said, a 
‘Manure Pile’, a ‘Dung Heap’ and a ‘Cesspool’. And Chiang's 
Nationalists—’A gang of thugs with the one idea of per- 
petuating themselves. Money, influence, position, the only 
considerations. Intrigue, double-crossing; lying reports. 
Hands out for anything they can get; their only idea to let 
someone else do the fighting.’ He declared that the 
indifference, cowardice, ignorance and stupidity of the 
Chinese leaders only continued because of the dumb 


<h A Curtiss C46 
Commando bearing vital 
supplies and munitions over 
the ‘Hump’—eastern 
Himalayas—to the 
beleaguered Chinese early 
in 1942, 

< Japanese troops battle to 
take control of a Chinese 
town in October 1937. In 
the early months of the war 
city after city fell. 

> By 1944 the tables were 
turning. Here, Chinese 
soldiers advance cautiously 
to recapture the walled 

city of Tengchung. 


compliance of the common people. What incensed him 
even more was the fact that the United States ‘supports this 
rotten regime and glorifies its figurehead, the all-wise great 
patriot and soldier-Peanut (Chiang Kai-shek). My God!’ 
On 18 October 1944, President Roosevelt recalled Stilwell. 
He was replaced by the more pliable Lieutenant-General 
Albert G. Wedemeyer. 

But despite such misgivings the Americans made great 
efforts to keep China in the war, They knew that in this way 
they could tie down three-quarters of a million Japanese 
troops far away from the main Pacific theater. Even before 
Pearl Harbor, Colonel Claire L. Chennault's American 
Volunteer Group (‘Flying Tigers’) were training for combat 
in China. In December 1941 they inflicted heavy losses on 
Japanese bomber formations attacking the Burma Road, 
After this vital supply route was cut early in 1942 the 
Americans began an airlift of munitions and supplies from 
India over the eastern Himalayas—known to aircrews as 
the ‘Hump’. 

In March 1943 the 14th US Army Air Force was estab- 
lished in China with Chennault at its head. Large numbers 
of Japanese aircraft were shot down as his fighters and 
bombers harassed supply lines and shipping. These attacks 
produced considerable anxiety in Tokyo. This changed to 
alarm when, during 1943, intelligence reports revealed the 
existence of a new and immensely powerful long-range 
bomber—the B29 Superfortress. It was able to attack Japan 


herself from bases in China. Imperial General Headquarters 
in Tokyo were determined to prevent such raids at all costs 
and ordered Field-Marshal Shunroku Hata, C-in-C ‘China 
Expeditionary Force’: ‘To forestall the bombing of the 
Japanese Homeland by American B29s from bases at 
Kweilin and Liuchow (south-east China).’ The planned 
offensive was given the codename /chi-go (Number One). 
It was to involve a total of 620,000 men—the largest force 
ever assembled by Japan for a single campaign. 

Following a preliminary strike into Central China in late 
April 1944 (codename Kogo), the main phase of /chi-go 
(Tojo) began on 26 May with a powerful drive southward 
from Hankow by the 11th Army—designed to link up with a 
push westward by 23rd Army from Canton. On 18 June 
the strategic city of Changsha, nearly 200 miles south of 
Hankow, having successfully defied them three times before, 
fell to the Japanese. Hengyang, site of an important US air 
base, was reached on 26 June, Much to their amazement 
the Japanese were checked at Hengyang by the 15,000- 
strong Chinese 10th Army. Effective support was given by 
the 14th Air Force’s Mitchells and Thunderbolts, with 
constant attacks on the enemy's supply lines. 

The battle of Hengyang raged for six weeks. The city did 
not fall until 8 August 1944. But the continuation of the 
Japanese offensive was jeopardized by the need to regroup, 
by continuing US air attacks, by logistical difficulties and 
heavy rain. But finally on 10-11 November, the much- 
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prized airfields of Kweilin and Liuchow were captured. 
lronically, the whole exercise had long since become 
something of an anticlimax, No facilities for B29s were 
found at Kweilin or Liuchow. Indeed, none of the giant 
bombers had ever been stationed there, Their actual bases 
were far to the north-west at Chengtu in Szechwan province. 
The B29s had first raided the Japanese mainland on the 
night of 14-15 June 1944, and as operations continued 
targets in occupied China also came in for attention. On 18 
December 1944, 84 B29s made a daylight incendiary raid 
on the Yangtze river port of Hankow, main supply base for 
the ‘China Expeditionary Force’ and springboard for the 
recently ended /ch/-go offensive. The B29s were followed 
in by Liberators, Mitchells and Mustangs of the 14th Air 
Force. In the words of the B29 commander: ‘Everything (in 
Hankow) burned like crazy !' Warehouses and storage sheds 
blazed fiercely for three days after the attack 

For a time it seemed possible to defeat the Japanese in 
China by air power alone—a hypothesis which Chiang 
Kai-shek and Chennault had long maintained to be true. 
But then, in January 1945, the strategic bombing campaign 
from Chengtu came to an abrupt end. The difficulty of 
lifting all supplies over the towering mountains of the ‘Hump’ 
had proved too great. Even the long-range B29s could not 
teach Tokyo and the other main Japanese cities from such 
an unfavorable location, 

However, even before the withdrawal of the US 20th 
Bomber Command from Chengtu the 21st Bomber Com- 
mand had been flying to Tokyo in daylight from the Mariana 
Islands. In March 1945 these same B29s launched a series 
of low-level night incendiary raids—to devastating effect. 

In May 1945 the Japanese Armies in China began to 
withdraw from their more outlying positions in preparation 
for the final battle. They had been ordered to concentrate in 
the Canton-Hong Kong, Lower Yangtze, and North China 
areas, to guard against American landings on the coast. 
These never came and at the end of the Pacific War (14 
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August 1945) the Japanese were still regrouping, with the 
Chinese following closely behind in preparation for an 
attack on Canton. On 9 September 1945, General Yasuji 
Okamura, C-in-C of the ‘China Expeditionary Force’ signed 
a surrender document at Nanking on behalf of 1,000,000 
Japanese troops and handed it to General Ho Ying-chin, 
acting on behalf of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

So ended one of the most bloody and most important 
wars in modern history. Japan was shattered. Her vast 
conquests in the Pacific and on the Asian continent were 
lost forever. Chiang Kai-shek's ‘Free China’ had also been 
seriously weakened, militarily, economically and in morale 
The only real victors were Mao Tse-tung’s Communists. 
They quickly fortified themselves with vast quantities of 
captured Japanese arms and prepared to topple Chiang. 

Itis difficult, even with the benefit of hindsight, to see how 
the Japanese could ever have actually subdued and pacified 
the whole of China. Their only real hope lay in achieving an 
early diplomatic settlement. More imaginative use of their 
command of the air might have paid dividends, Maybe if 
they had succeeded in capturing Chiang himself then the 
morale of the Nationalists could have crumbled and a 
compromise peace been quickly arrived at. But in order to 
physically seize Chiang it would probably have been 
necessary to employ large numbers of parachute troops, 
either at Nanking, in 1937, or Hankow in 1938, Unfortu- 
nately for Japan these were not available and so a golden 
opportunity slipped away. 

Once Chiang had withdrawn to Chungking in the track- 
less hills of western China the Japanese discovered that no 
matter how much they bombed or burned, looted or 
despoiled, marched and counter-marched they were no 
nearer to victory. The Chinese historian, Immanuel C. Y. Hsu, 
has written: ^.. . the Japanese strategy for quick victory 
bogged down, mired deep in the abdomen of China from 
which it could not extricate itself. 

Christopher J. Argyle 


This fighter won for Japan complete air 

superiority over Central China by August 1937. 
Wingspan 36ft 7%;in; Engine one Nakajima Kotobuki 
41 or 41KAI nine cylinder air-cooled radial; Top 
speed 270mph at 9,845ft; Range 746 miles; Weight 
empty 2,687/b, loaded 3,684/b; Engine capacity rated 
at710hp take-off and 785hp at 9,845ft; 

Length 24ft 9in; Armament 2 x 7.7mm MG. 
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If you do not wish to cut your copy please write your order on a 
separate sheet of paper and send it to the same address. 


HOW TO ORDER YOUR WAR MONTHLY BINDER 


—— a | 


Please complete the section below with one letter, figure or space per square. 


BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE 


L 


I 


BINDER 
NAME 


Please also complete the portion below. It will be used as a label to speed 
the dispatch of your binder. Please allow 21 days for delivery. 


WAR MONTHLY 


ADDRESS 


GUARANTEE: If you are not entirely satisfied with your binder, send it back immediately 
and it will be exchanged, or your money refunded in full, as you wish. 


Marshall Cavendish Ltd. Registered Otice: 58 Old Compton Street, London W1V 5PA. Registered in London : No 908 793 
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NEXT MONTH, read... 


How Germany avenged a 500-year-old defeat by 
crushing the Russians at Tannenberg in 1914 


Where the first Pacific tank battle was fought. 
The US assault of Japanese-held Biak, May 1944 


About Ferozeshah, 1845, when six British infantry 
battle honors were won against the ferocious Sikhs 


Of the strange East African duel in 1914 between 
Germany’s cornered Konigsberg and the Royal Navy 


About Colmar, 1945, when the Allies won the battle 
that finally threw the Wehrmacht out of France 


The Stirling story; a World War II heavy bomber 
with nearly as many vices as virtues (below) 
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